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General Eisenhower Made Three Nationalities Fight as | 














. Ballantine & Sons, Newark, N. J. 


A. miner IN ALASKA can tell you that air freight is some- 
thing better. So can a sawmill operator “‘frozen in” on a 
mountain lake. Today American air freighters, operating 
here and abroad, are accomplishing miracles of transport. 
And when the victory is won we can count on much 
“special” delivery of peacetime cargo. 

This habit of ours of finding a better product or a 
better answer to a problem, large or small, is just about 
as American as apple pie. 


Look what happened when a certain moderate beverage 
with a famous 8-ring trade mark—one ring each for 
“Purity,” “Body,” “‘Flavor’”’— was presented to this “land 
of something better.” It won such hearty approval that 
it has become... 


America’s largest selling Ale .. 


1840—Peter Ballantin 
in three dewy rings left 
tested three qualities— Pu 





How American it is...to want something better! 








e found his trade mark 


by his glass as he 
nity, Body, Flavor. 
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At TNT-time if’s served 
hot from a rubber tub 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


: ee has to be hot and liquid before 
it can be poured into bombs or 
shells. It used to be poured from 
aluminum tubs into rubber buckets, 
then into the shells. But the TNT 
hardened as it cooled. Some of it al- 
ways crystallized and stuck to the sides 
and bottoms of the tubs in layers al- 
most an inch thick. The only way to 
get it out was by pounding with a 
mallet and chisel ; a hard, time-wasting 
job. The hammering on the aluminum 
tubs caused serious damage each time 
they were cleaned. 


B. F. Goodrich had developed a 


special chemical-resistant rubber for 
lining chemical tanks in electro-plating 
plants. Tests proved that a- similar 
compound, in a layer only 4” thick, 
would resist the action of the hot 
TNT. 


Lightweight removable linings were 
made from this compound and in- 
serted in the tubs. The crystallized 
TNT stuck to the rubber just as it 
had to aluminum. But when the light 
lining was removed it was easy to flex 
the rubber and break off the hardened 
TNT in. seconds instead of the min- 
utes needed by the old method. Liner 


and tub could be used again immedi- 
ately. Then B. F. Goodrich developed 
linings of synthetic rubber to be ready 
whenever crude rubber is not available. 

Today B. F. Goodrich rubber tub 
liners are speeding up work in bomb- 
and shell-loading plants from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. If 
you have a tough problem in your 
plant, that might possibly be solved 
with rubber—natural or synthetic 
—consult The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Industrial Products Division, 


* Akron, Obio. fe 


B.F. Goodrich 


RUBBER gt“ SYNTHETIC produce 
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meet Enemy No. 1 


Rub your thumb along your desk—fast, hard! 


Feel the resistance—the heat? When you fight a mechanized 
war, that’s the first enemy you have to lick— friction! 


Everywhere the fight against friction is waged without 
let-up. It is a fight that must be won before we 


. can even get at our enemies! 


Perhaps no other single item plays so vital a part in 

the kind of war we fight today as the ball bearing. Without 
it, not a wheel would keep rolling—not a ship would keep — 
sailing—not a plane would ‘keep flying. 

New Departure ball bearings are helping to keep 


America’s war machine rolling, sailing, flying on to victory. 


* BUY BONDS—AND KEEP ON BUYING >» 


1a\) Nothing rolls like a ball 





NEW DEPARTURE + DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS «+ BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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Cover-—Of all the gallant Allied generals who car. 
ried the Tunisian campaign to victory, none de. 
serves more credit than Gen. Dwight D. Eisen. 
hower. This 52-year-old American marshaled the 
forces that swept ashore on the North African 
beaches last November, and his were the hands 
that were still guiding the Allied destiny in the 
finel- Axis mon-up last week. For details of the 
conclusion of the campaign, see page 23. 
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LETTERS 


Corvette Pictures 

In your Periscope column of April 5 was an 
item regarding “faked” news pictures of Ca- 
nadian corvettes in action. Circulation of these 
pictures was attributed to a “New York pub- 
licity man who once worked for Quebec.” 

NEWSWEEK’s misinformation was duplicated 
by The Montreal Standard, which published an 
article more pointed in its inference. Inasmuch 
as this organization is the only one to represent 
the Province of Alberta and the Province of 
Quebec; there could be no doubt who was 
meant. 

Publication of these stories has proven em- 
barrassing to us, since the facts definitely refute 
the implications of our responsibility. The pic- 
tures were released from the California office of 
Universal Pictures, being turned over to the 
Los Angeles representative of a national news 
picture syndicate. 





Leonarp BourNE 


Hamilton Wright Organization, Inc. 
- New York City 


Teacher Freeze? 

Re “Soft Freeze” Newsweek May 38. 

When McNutt froze “essential” workers last 
week, I wrote him asking what our 500,000 
schoolteachers were to do this summer vaca 
tion. Some of us, like myself, have three 
months in which to work in war plants. Wil 
we be frozen there the Ist of September and 
unable to resume teaching? Can the war plant 
pay us higher wages than those received in this 
teaching (essential) job? 

I am certain, from remarks made by fellow 
teachers, that many will hesitate to take wa 
work if they run the. risk of “freezing.” Me- 
Nutt has not made clear to our teachers his 
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SERRE 


“Just getting the wire laid was a tough problem. Keeping it intact in bombings, 


shellings and adverse weather is a twenty-four-hour proposition. 


.. » Wire repair 


crews are made up of four men. Three stand guard while the other works.” 
(From story by Sgt. James W, Hurlbut, Marine Corps Combat Correspondent) 


Marine communications men built it under 
fire. And it has been kept built. The 
“Guadalcanal Tel & Tel” covers well over a 
thousand miles of wire. | 


That is where some of your telephone mate- 
rial went. It’s fighting on other fronts, too. 
We're getting along with less here so they 
can have more over there. 


Telephone Exchange on Guadalcanal 


Telephone lines are life-lines and produc- 
tion lines in a war. Thanks for helping to 
keep the Long Distance wires open for vital 
calls to war-busy centers. 


WAR CALLS COME FIRST 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Pityrosporum ovale, regarded by 
many leading authorities as a caus- 
ative agent of infectious dandruff. 


GET AFTER THE “BOTTLE BACILLUS” 


and INFECTIOUS DANDRUFF with 
LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC 


Don't expect “over night” remedies 
to take care of the infectious type 
of dandruff. 


When you have an infection, it 
should be treated as such . . . with 
antiseptic action. It’s really impres- 
sive how frequently the combina- 
tion of Listerine Antiseptic and 
massage brings improvement. 


It’s easy. It’s simple. It’s delight- 
ful. And you can apply it at home 
any time you want to. 


Listerine Antiseptic kills millions 
of the stubborn “‘bortle bacillus”’ 
germs, held by many dermatologists 
to be a causative agent of infectious 


dandruff. 


Almost at once those annoying 
flakes and scales begin to disappear. 
Itching is alleviated. Your scalp 


glows and tingles after the treat- 
ment and your hair feels delight- 
fully fresh. 


Remember, the Listerine Antisep- 
tic treatment is the tested method. 
In one test 76% of the patients 
showed complete disappearance of, 
or marked improvement in, the 
symptoms of dandruff at the end 
of four weeks. 

LAMBERT PHARMACALCO., St. Louis, Mo. 





The TREATMENT 


WOMEN: Part the hair at various 
places, and apply Listerine Antiseptic. 
MEN: Douse full strength Listerine 
Antiseptic on the scalp morning and 
night. 

Always follow with vigorous and 
persistent massage. Listerine Antiseptic 
is the same germicide that has been 
famous for more than 60 years in the 
field of oral hygiene. 











At the First Symptom—LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC 








position. He had better get around to it damn 
quick because I am due at Boeing’s again 
this summer. 
Cuas. McGuinness 
The Dalles, Ore. 
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Calship’s Workers 

MANY OF THE 42,000 MEN AND WOMEN 
OF CALSHIP SAW THE PICTURE OF SOME OF 
OUR WELDER TRAINEES ON PAGE 57 OF 
YOUR MAY 10 ISSUE. ALL WERE. DISAp. 
POINTED BOTH BY THE INCOMPLETE COM. 
PANY IDENTIFICATION AND THE ANONYMI- 
TY OF THE WORKERS. THEY ARE CLOCK. 
WISE STARTING IN LOWER LEFT CORNER, 
S. 0. DUVALL, THE INSTRUCTOR, AN AMER- 
ICAN WHO. FOUGHT WITH THE FRENCH 
FOREIGN LEGION IN WORLD WAR NO. 1; 
FELIX MEDINA, MEXICAN, FORMER TRUCK 
DRIVER; LEROY HILLMAN, NEGRO, FORMER 





International 


MEMBER OF THE C.C.C.; G. N. CHIN, CHINESE, 
FORMER COOK; RUSSELL BARBER, FORMER 
OKLAHOMA FARMER; H. S. KIM, HAWAIIAN, 
FORMER FARMER; ‘EMMETT ST. MARIE, 
AMERICAN INDIAN, FORMER PRINTER; JEEN 
WOO, CHINESE, FORMER LAUNDRYMAN; 
AND CARY AZEDILLO, FILIPINO, FORMER 
FISHERMAN. SINCE THE PICTURE WAS 
TAKEN, ALL HAVE PASSED THEIR TESTS 
AND NOW ARE AT WORK ON THE 200TH 
LIBERTY SHIP TO BE LAUNCHED BY THIS 
RECORD-BREAKING YARD. 

TED WARNE 


MANAGER PERSONNEL TRAINING DIVISION 
CALIFORNIA SHIPBUILDING CORP. 
TERMINAL ISLAND, CALIF. 


Newsweek is glad to print the full identif- 
cation of Calship’s “United Nationals.” 


PoonanT 


More on Older Soldiers 

Permit me again to express my opinion with 
regard to men over 38 in the Army. I maintain 
that such men, as a class, are either fit or unfit 
to be in the Army. If they are fit, why not con- 
tinue recruiting men from this age group’ If 
they are unfit, why not discharge those that are 
already in? 

Statistically, there cannot be too many men 
over $8 in the Army. Recruiting lasted only 
about three months. I will venture a guess that 
100,000 men over 38 have been inducted into 
the Army during:that period. More than half 
of that group have already been discharged on 
their own applications. This leaves, probably, 
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In short, shake hands with ourselves. Will we 
be as different when the War is over, as some 
enthusiasts seem to think ? 


Human nature does not alter overmuch. But 
the garb which clothes human nature changes 
radically at times. The portents are that the 
material possessions for which human nature 
struggles will change radically for the better 
... radically, not fantastically. 


Some mighty forces are blossoming—concealed in 
the War effort, it is true—but blossoming in many 
directions; chemistry that rearranges the molecule 


to synthesize the old into undreamed of new goods: 


and materials; metallurgy that works miracles with 


metals; electronics to give a new concept of control 
in achieving new standards of quality. 


Mallory has pioneered in the fields of electronics 
and metallurgy. 


The Mallory business is based on cooperation with 
customers; most Mallory products and techniques 
stem from solving problems put up to us. They are 
functional parts vital to the efficient, economical 
operation of a finished product. The applications 
are incredible in number. 


Just now Mallory is concentrating on one customer — Uncle Sam. Once the war 
is won, Mallory metallurgists and engineers will have much added “know how” 
to devote to developments destined to play important roles in new living stand- 
ards ... you will know Mallory products for their enduring precision-quality. 


P. R. MALLORY & CO., inc. 


: Meet Mr. and Mrs. Tomorrow — 


Electronic devices, made by Mallory, serve the 
business efforts of such diverse professions as the 
doctor, the fireman, the fruit grower, the sea cap- 
tain, the air pilot, the policeman, the geologist and “4 
the manufacturer. 
























For example, a recording spectrophotometer, equip- 
ped with Mallory electronic parts, provides a preci- 
sion method of analyzing color, accurately defining 
over 2,000,000 different hues... now at work in 
the paper, textile, paint and chemical industries. 


Another electronics device, using Mallory parts, 
automatically squares lengthwise and crosswise 
threads in weaving. 


An instrument using many Mallory standard parts, 
amplifies the most microscopic surface roughness 
of metals up to thousands of times. 


Electronic controls—automatic controls—for resis- 
tance welding machines, make possible welds of 
nonferrous metals hitherto considered unweldable. 
Mallory products are integral in the control. 


Innumerable other electronic controls—all making 
possible better products at lower costs—depend on 
Mallory for vital parts. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Cable Address—PELMALLO 






What famous whiskey 
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do you think of when 


you see a Gardenia ? 





ANSWER: 
DE LUXE 


The gardenia, symbol of perfection in flowers! 
PM de Luxe, symbol of perfection in whiskies! For 
years the two have been linked in the minds of the 
discriminating patrons of America’s smartest places. 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NEW YORK 


BLENDED RYE OR BOURBON WHISKEY. 86.8 PROOF. 49% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 
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fewer than 50.000 so-called second-rate soldiers 
Why the big to-do over them? Certainly their 
discharge will not weaken the Army. 

Of course, my personal opinion is that men 
over 38 should be taken into the Army, not 
for active duty but rather for duties similar to 
those performed or to be performed by the 


. Waacs. There are hundreds of thousands of 


administrative jobs in the Army where the skill 
and experience of older men would enable them 
to do much better work than is at present per- 
formed by the younger ones. Certainly the 
many technical schools can use the services of 
men having a teaching background of fifteen 
to twenty years. I am sure that such men can 
do this work at least as efficiently as the 19. 
year-old youngsters, at present performing this 
type of work. 

Sir, I maintain that there’s work in the 
Army and very useful work at that, that men. 
not of 38 but of 88 can perform and more effi- 
ciently than the younger men. 





A Soxpier . 
Chanute Field, Ill. 
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Coal Miners 


An answer to “Strike Remedy,” a letter by 
W. A. Lynch, Jacksonville, Fla., published in 
NEWSWEEK magazine dated May 8, 1943. 

I wish to mention that W. A. Lynch, before 
giving his views, should have studied both sides 
of the question concerning legislation of passing 
a law to punish the striking coal miners to the 
fullest extreme. 

I am an enlisted man in the service, son of a 
miner with two other sons in service, who's 
been mining coal in Eastern Pennsylvania for 
the past 30 years, hurt a few times, and now 
subject to asthma. 

To begin with I’ve been home on furlough 
and saw present price conditions at home. 

My dad now working for $6.07 per day, 
daily risking his life of being buried alive down 
deep underground, compared with that of 
wages of a buddy of mine in service also, who 
related to me of receiving above $12 per day 
for sweeping the four corners of a single floor 
of a defense plant till the day of his induction 
into the service. 

I, myself, am not in favor of a coal strike, 
but put yourself in a coal miner’s position. Do 
you now think that a coal miner should get 
that measly $2 raise per day? Yes, it can be 
arranged, much as other laws that were passed 
through legislation by means of one of many 
loopholes, without interfering with present laws 
governing rise of wages. 

My suggestion, though it may not be legal, 
is substituting the word “bonus.” 


Prc. Georce Kaincnock Jr. 
Kingman, Ariz. 
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Thanks to the Red Cross 


This letter is written in appreciation of the 
services rendered to soldiers in hospitals by 
the Red Cross. 

A cheery smiling representative of the Red 
Cross goes through the ward each day. “What 
can I do to help you today?” is her stock ques- 
tion. She brings you books, writing paper, etc. 
and will take care of your personal problems if 
within the realm of her power. 






Good luck to you, Red Cross—you are one 
of the greatest builders of morale in the Army. 


Pvr. JosepH Risky 


Camp Lee, Va. 
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Look to the heavens 


For centuries, humanity has looked heaven- 
ward for guidance and spiritual strength in 
its hour of trial. And today, the enslaved 
countries of the earth look to the heavens 
for deliverance as well. Even those most 
oppressed... those who feel that all warmth 
and kindness must be forever gone... find 
renewed hope in the promise echoed in the 
roaring motors of great planes overhead. 

Truly the dictators who sowed the wind 
are reaping the whirlwind. For the air- 
plane, used so devastatingly by them 


against defenseless nations, is now a 
mighty force turned upon the aggressors 
themselves. They can look to the heavens 
only in terror... in fear of the retribution 
that will mean their end. 

But for civilized peoples everywhere, 
the heavens carry both a pledge of victory 
and a vision of the future. A prophesy of 
new brotherhood iis written in the blue 
firmament above... assurance of an earth 
grown friendlier, a world community 
more closely interfused, more surely inte- 


grated through the swift magic of flight. 

Right now, and until the day of victory, 
Chicago and Southern planes fly first in 
the service of our nation. But when that 


-victory comes... and the wartime devel- 


opment of aviation #@ turned to normal 
pursuits... we stand ready to extend a 
new concept of travel to a country that 
has never ceased to look to the heavens 
... to an America that, in the fullness of 
its inventive genius, will trace its destiny 
across world skies on healing wings of peace. 


CHICAGO and SOUTHERN AIR LINES 


The Valley Level Route 


CHICAGO e ST. LOUIS « MEMPHIS e JACKSON ¢ NEW ORLEANS « LITTLE ROCK ¢ SHREVEPORT ¢ HOUSTON 
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Cracks 
between 
your toes 

WARN YOU 


The fungi that cause painful Athlete’s Foot 
grow twice as fast when they feed on stale 
perspiration and dead skin. Then, when 
cracks appear between the toes, they can 
strike—through those cracks—and spread 
quickly. It’s Athlete’s Foot! Look between 
your toes tonight! At the first sign of a crack, 
drench the entire foot with Absorbine Jr., 
full strength, night and morning. 

8. Absorbine Jr. is an effective fungicide. ft kills 

the Athlete's Foot fungi on contact. 


2. dissolves the perspiration products on 
which Athlete's Foot fungi thrive. 


3. it dries the skin between the toes. 

4. it soothes and helps heal the broken tissues. 
5S. it eases itching and pain of Athiete’s Foot. 
Guard against reinfection. Boil socks 15 
minutes. Disinfect shoes. In advanced cases 
consult your doctor in addition to using 
Absorbine Jr. At all druggists, $1.25 a bottle. 
For free sample, address W. F. Young, Inc., 
220G Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


Kills Athlete's Foot fungi on contact! 





ALL-OUT RELAXATION 


FROM GOLF 


OU get greater enjoyment from 
golf games that keep you fit for 


oy 5 wartime living when you have the 
eae x Indian-construction comfort of Bass 


Sportocasins! They bring the sure-footed stance 
that makes “par” easier to hit! Fine leather and 
faultless workmanship make Sportocasins long- 
wearing. You golfing men and women — Sport- 
ocasins mean super-wearability, super-comfort, 
super-style! Stocks are low today due to war 
production. Buy yours soon. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET of Bess Outdoor Foot. - 


wees. G. H. Bass & Co., 195 Main St., Wilton, Me. 


BASS yucducdull 
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TRANSITION 





Birthdays: Ser. Joe Louis, just finished 
with a Hollywood acting chore for the War- 
ner Bros. movie of “This Is the Army,” 29 
on May 13. . . The Waac, near 60,000 





International 
Waac cake cutters 


strong, one year old May 16... Ep Bar- 
row, head of the New York Yankees since 
1920, 75 on May 10. In the ’90s he was an 
organizer of the first night professional 
game ever played. It ended in a shambles 
when the pitcher tossed in a Fourth of 
July “torpedo” instead of a ball and Honus 
Wagner, unable to see under the flickering 
arc lights, exploded it with his bat. 


Arrived: Epvarp Bengs, President of the 
Czecho-Slovakian government-in-exile, in 
Washirigton, May 12 (see page 43)... . 
Sm Witui1am Henry Bevermnce, author of 
Britain’s “cradle to the grave” social-se- 
curity plan, in New York, May 11, to 
study American postwar economic views 
... ALAIN Dara, son of the late Admiral 
Jean Darlan, at Warm Springs, Ga., on. 
May 11, with his mother and his wife. He 
came at the invitation of President Roose- 
velt to be treated for infantile paralysis. 


Engaged: Cuirrorp 
Overs, playwright, 36, 


movie actress, 24. 
They obtained a mar- 
riage license in New 
York on May 12. He 
was divorced from 
Luise Rainer two 


years ago. 





ame Married: Lapy 
Betty Grayson SaRaH SPENCER- 
CHURCHILL, 22-year- 
old daughter of the Duke and Duchess of 
Marlborough and a cousin of Winston 
Churchill, to Lr. Epwin F. Russe, 
US.N., of a Newark, N.J. publishing 
family, in London, May 15. Making his 
first public appearance as a page at the 
wedding was Winston Spencer Churchill, 
21%, the Prime Minister’s chubby grand- 
son. Lady Sarah took a ten-day leave from 
her job in a war factory. 


Divorced: Byron Paris, 18-year-old 
baker and would-be lion tamer, by his 
wife, Betty, 17, in Los Angeles May 14. 
She named a lion (now deceased) as a 


RKO. Since she is 


and Betty Grayson, - 


ce 


corespondent when it began sleeping on the 
living-room couch. Later Byron told her: 
“T like that lion a lot better than I do you.” 


Inducted: Puytuts Jean Perry, 20, as an 
apprentice seaman in the Waves, on May 
13 in New York. She is the great-great. 
granddaughter of Commodore Oliver Haz. 
ard Perry, hero of the battle of Lake Erie 
in 1813 ... Georce Epwarp York, 22, the 
first son of Sgt. Alvin York, sharpshooter 
in the last war, to get into this one. He 
joined the Army May 14. 


Hired: Rosemary 
La Puancue, Miss 
America of 1941, by 


only 19, her seven- 
year movie contract 
had to be approved 
by the Los Angeles 
court. 


Appointed: Paum- 
ER Hoyt, Portland 


Oregonian publisher, yyis5 America 1941 
as domestic director F 





of the OWI, effective about June 20. Last | 


August Hoyt, a two-fisted Republican, said 
in a radio speech: “I wouldn’t hire the gov. 
ernment as a reporter because it does a 
bad job of reporting the biggest story in 
history.” He succeeds Gardner Cowles Jr, 
who returns to his Des Moines and Minne- 
apolis newspapers, his magazine Look, and 
to aid the candidacy of Wendell Willkie. 


Juked: The Duke or Winnsor, as part of 
his current visit to the United States, went 
to Swedesboro, N. J., to inspect the dwell- 
ings of some of his Bahamian constituents, 
brought here to work on farms. In a mes 
tent the Duke perceived a big boxlike 
structure. “What is it?” he asked. “A 
stove?” Somebody put a nickel in it, and 
music came out. 


Fanned: Ricnarp Miter, an 11-year-old 
baseball fiend, got bored with sand-lot 





Richard Miller and equipment 


games in Pittsburgh. “Borrowing” about 
$75 from his stepfather, and pausing only 
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, i aren t the only ones 
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living in trunks! 

















A TRUNK is their home. A time-table, their library. The i 
present, their dream. | 


Today, San Antonio. Tomorrow, Maxwell Field. Next month, 
Dayton. Next summer, Santa Ana. Trains and furnished 
rooms, cinders and stars, laughter and courage. 


They'll live that way till the war is won. But a lot of us 
at home have figuratively lived that way all our lives. And 
with no good reason either. 


Living in a trunk is any kind of living that changes direc- 
tion too frequently ... that zigzags along without a plan 
that makes sure and permanent such comforting anchors 
as a mortgage-free home, educations, retirement years 
.» the things that matter... whatever happens. 


To use another figure-of-speech, we life insurance 
men have sent many a family and its trunk on a 

last trip ... with a one-way ticket to the happiest 
place in the world: independence. 


Dac oget= 


that the difference between insurance com- _ 
panies és significant. When buying life 
insurance, you may well save yourself hun- 
dreds of premium dollars, if you will do 
these two things: (1) listen carefully to 
the Northwestern Mutual agent’s full 
story of a wonderful dividend record, and 

(2) check with any of our policyholders, The Northwe stern Mutual 
for they can tell you, better than we can, 
why no company excels Northwestern ‘ 

Mutual in Fae haga of all business Li fe ] Nsurance C om Pp af y 
relationships . . . old customers coming Ps 
back for more. MILWAUKEE mt | _ WISCONSIN | 
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In a recent nation-wide poll, more derma- 
tologists say they use Mennen Talcum for 
Men than any other brand...more than ALL 
other brands combined. Here are the results: 


CDS 55: 
GE BRAND B— IIx 


Mi BRAND C— 4x 


-f] BRAND D— 2% 


All other brands 
accounted for the balance 


fl BRAND E— 2% 


This overwhelming preference on the part 
of these distinguished physicians is conclu- 
sive proof of the superior quality of Mennen 
Talcum for Men. When buying talc for your 
own use, why not be guided by the personal 
choice of America’s highest authorities in 
the care and treatment of the skin. 
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long enough to buy a bat, two baseballs, , 
catcher’s mitt, one first baseman’s and two 
fielder’s gloves, he arrived in New York by 
train May 11 to talk contract with the 
Dodgers. Police tagged him out in Grand 
Central and sent him back to his home base. 


Shifted: Joan Bar. 
RY, 22-year-old former 
protégé of Charlie 
Chaplin, from a Los 
Angeles jail to a sani. 
tarium, on May 18, 
Formerly under con. 
tract to Chaplin to 
make movies, she 
broke into his Holly. 
wood home on May 
7 to upbraid him for 
“dropping” her and 
was sentenced to 30 
days in jail. The sentence was altered when 
she revealed that she was going to have 
a.baby. 


Acme 
_ Joan Barry 


Airborn: The Journat oF Awenrican 
Mepicat AssocraTION reported on May 15 
the case of the first artificial insemination 
stork in history. Sperm from a New York 
man was flown by plane to a married but 
childless woman in Montreal. The child, a 
boy, is now more than 2 years old. 


Mobbed: Carr. Crark Gasze, in Eng- 
land, by British “land girls,” who created 


International 


Gable lost his buttons 


a minor farm-labor crisis by: deserting the 
fields for the gates of the Army air base 
where Gable is stationed. Cornered several 
times, Gable had souvenir buttons ripped 
from his tunic. . 


Died: Josern H. McDurree, 64, automo- 
bile industry pioneer and president of the 
Prest-O-Lite Battery Corp., on May 12 n 
Toledo, Ohio. He got the first speeding 
ticket ever handed out in New York, 
when a bicycle policeman arrested him 
on March 30, 1899, for motoring down 
Broadway at the excessive rate of 12 miles 
an hour . . . ALBERT 
STOESSEL, 48, director 
of opera and orchestra 
at the Juilliard School 
of Music and con- 
ductor of the Chau- 
tauqua Symphony 
Orchestra, on May 
12, in New York. He 
collapsed on the stage 
from a heart attack 
while directing an 
orchestra. 


Associated Press 


Albert Stoessel 
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WHAT GOES ON BEHIND THIS DOOR 


IS A MILITARY SECRET. . . 
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“BUT THIS MUCH CAN BE TOLD-~ 


In Cooperation with Army Ordnance, Oldsmobile Engineers 
are Constantly at Work Developing New and Better Ways 
to Build Weapons... New and Better Weapons to Build! 


WAG THIS is a fluid 

Pee war—a war of 
See kaleidoscopic 
changes. Weap- 

ons that yes- 

terday were ‘aninciie—~vadey may be 
hardly adequate— tomorrow may be 
virtually obsolete. Not only must 
America’s military forces keep one 
jump ahead of enemy strategy, but 
American industry, as well, must keep 
pace with the constant changes of 
this changing war. That’s why those 
men pictured above, Oldsmobile en- 


e 
gineers and Army Ordnance experts, 
are working so desperately hard, be- 
hind closed doors at Oldsmobile — 
designing, testing, always experiment- 
ing, making certain that our fighting 
men overseas will have the best and the 
newest weapons. Actual production, 
of course, goes on in full volume 
even as they work. Weapons that 
have already proved their superiority 
on battle fronts all over the world 
are pouring from Oldsmobile’s plants 
in a steady stream—cannon for tanks, 
cannon for planes and shell for 


tanks and artillery. But as these 
weapons are improved, and new 
weapons developed and approved, 
such changes are incorporated as 
rapidly as possible in Oldsmobile’s 
production plans. Tomorrow’s weap- 
ons... tomorrow’s fire-power... 
tomorrow’s production methods will 
be immeasurably better than today’s 
—because of the work these engineers 
are doing in cooperation with Army 
Ordnance. It’s their job not only to 
“Keep ’Em Firing”— but to keep 
our boys firing harder, firing faster, | 
firing straighter than the enemy! 


You, too, can “Keep ’Em Firing.” 
Buy U. S. War Bonds and Stamps 


OLDSMOBILE "tr" GENERAL MOTORS 


‘# VOLUME PRODUCER OF “FIRE-POWER” FOR THE U. S. A. 








It took courage — perhaps a driving 
urge toward an un ed destiny — 


for some prehistoric experimenter to 
handle fire for the first time. The un- 
controlled fury of this lightning-kindled 


terror had raged through his forest - 


home times without number; he knew 

fire’s destructive power. But he braved 

that Pia apes up a blazing branch 
e 


and found he could tame the terror, 
could control for his own ses the 
light and heat... and later, the 


power . . . born of the flames. 
When we consider the potential de- 
struction hidden in a swiftly i 
shaft, and when we reflect how easily 
and safely that power is utilized through 
a clutch, we see that we of today have 
simply gone further along a course 
whose direction was determined by just 
such acts as the one pictured here. 


For example: Twin Disc Marine Reverse 
and Reduction Gears are used with 
power units for standby service to raise 
or lower a bridge floor weighing a 
thousand tons. 


Man has progressed as he has learned 
to create a control power to do his 
wg We are proud that a small 
part of that progress has been due to 
our efforts. The Twin Disc Clutch 
Company has been in business more 
than twenty-five years, and that quarter 
century has witnessed marked develop- 
ment in the design and production of 
clutches for every industrial purpose 
because Twin Disc Clutch Company 
has concentrated its activity to this 
specialized field. 

If you are planning machinery to do 
the work of the future, you will do 
well to draw on the wealth of experi- 
ence, and the broad line of standard 
manufacture clutches, available here. 
Now is the time to ask questions. 
Twin Disc CLutcoH Company, 1402 
Racine Street, Racine, Wisconsin 
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WHEN THIS MAN CALLS 


...he brings Sight for Victory 
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“ Who is this man? ; 2. Assist you in adjusting, maintaining and utilizing 
lat He represents Sight for Victory your present lighting equipment so that it will con- 
ine . tribute most to your war production. 
gle, What $s that? 


«| ‘It’s a plan to help your war plant produce faster the weapons General Electric is glad to co-operate with the members of 
: needed to win .. . a practical way to help you get better use _ the lighting industry in this effort to help production men. 

from the lighting you have. Indeed, for over a year, G-E’s entire lighting personnel has 
3, Why is he calling on you? concentrated on helping wartime industry get more out of 

Because as his part in victory he has pledged to put his its present lighting. If the Sight for Victory representative 
=[§ knowledge... and that of the entire lighting industry . . . at should miss you, remember that, as always, a telephone call 
any Your service, Perhaps he can help you make more effective | to the General Electric lamp office nearest you will bring 






a use of present lighting equipment. you help. Or call your G-E lamp supplier or local electric 
uf, “hat are some of the things this man can do? ge company. Gensesl 

cnt 1. Help you check your seeing conditions against your Electric Company, Nela 

a war production needs. : Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Send 

thay 


rm) 
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GE MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL@QELECTRIC 


Tune in the G-E MAZDA Lamp Radio Program, Sunday Evenings, N. B. C. 








O. K., Mr. President; here’s what we're doing 





Nearly 5,000,000 American workers were victims of accidents last 


year...now, when every person’s full effort is needed to win the war, 


the accident rate is still climbing. By proclamation, President Roosevelt 


has called upon every citizen ‘‘to do his part in preventing 


wastage of human and material resources through accidents.’’ 


YOU MAY WONDER why it is — when so much 
is known about preventing accidents — that 
they continue to increase so fast? 


We know one reason: the information that 
can stop them doesn’t get to where it’s needed 
— often enough, soon enough. 


This problem, Mr. President, we recognized 
some time ago. Inside the ‘heads of our safety 
consultants, in files covering thousands of 
cases of hazards corrected, were accident-pre- 
vention facts that should be the 
property of all America! 

As one way to combat this prob- 
lem, we issued Safety Digest, a re- 
view of major and common safety 
problems, in Industry, solved by 
our engineers—reports on hazards 
in handling chemicals, safety cloth- 
ing, m5 poamny: © pr use of in- 
dustrial X-rays, ABC of dermatitis 








Copyright 1943 American Mutual Liability Insurance Company 


— information almost any plant finds useful. 


As another solution we prepared the War 
Edition of WATCH, a picture-magazine of 
basic home safety ids Gar workers and 
their families have found valuable in prevent- 
ing time-stealing, off-the-job accidents. All 
the information is briefed for quick reading 
by busy people.* 

Such services, Mr. President, we pledge to 
continue, as Industry, with manpower pre 


cious, increases the tempo of pro-- 


duction. They are our best means 
of making our 55-year-old experi- 
ence (longest of any American 
liability insurance company) 
available for the benefit of all 
America. 


*Business executives and war workers are 
invited to request free copies; address 
Dept. A-17, 142 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





Capital Straws 


Au top Washington sources say further 
action against the Japs in the Pacific can 
be expected soon, but they don’t consider 
island-hopping along the northern arc from 
Attu as likely . . . The proportion of Brit- 
ish and American troops to be used in 
blows against the Continent may be in- 
cluded in decisions of F.D.R. and Church- 
ill; in some parts of Europe, as in Africa, 
American troops might be mere welcome 
than British . . . Incidentally, this Church- 
ill visit was the best-kept secret of all; 
few newspapermen and even few officials 
had advance word of his coming . . . Ap- 
pointment of Admiral William Glassford 
as American Minister to French West 
Africa will make it clear that the U.S. 
regards such areas as sovereign territory 
... In shipping circles it’s said that one- 
sixth of the American losses to submarines 
last year were tankers. 


War Plans 


Though details of the F.D.R.-Churchill 
conference are naturally secret, informed 
Washington sources don’t expect a full- 
scale second front this year. The consensus 
is that a limited Continental invasion this 
summer and a strong blow against the Japs 
in the fall are in the cards. Every effort 
would be made, of course, to hold any 
European bridgeheads, but full strength 
wouldn’t be thrown into the breach unless 
surprising weaknesses were found or there 
were signs of an imminent German col- 
lapse. China’s precarious internal condi- 
tion makes a major move in the Orient, 
probably a Burma drive, almost impera- 
tive. There’s real fear that China might 
collapse if it were forced to carry on an- 
other year almost unaided, while Allied 
attention was concentrated predominantly 
on Europe. And the shipping situation 
would probably preclude full-scale drives 
in both theaters. 


South Pacifie Meeting 

Don’t jump to the conclusion that Gen- 
eral MacArthur and Admiral Halsey, at 
their recent meeting,. drew up complete 
plans for major assaults on Japan’s Pacific 
holdings. It’s safe to assume that many 
plans were discussed, but factors beyond 
the control of either commander will de- 
termine specific action. Reports that the 


MacArthur’s use at will should be taken 
with a grain of salt. However, cooperation 
between the two commanders in the past 
has been closer than many realize. For 
instance, MacArthur’s bombing attacks 
on Jap bases in the Northern Solomons 
have been a great help to Halsey, while 
the admiral’s submarines have materially 
aided MacArthur in his operations. 


National Notes 


Justice Murphy says he’s deaf to offers 
of other jobs because he wants to remain 
on the Court until critics of his fitness for 
the post have to “eat crow” . . . Other 
government agencies admire, but won't 
join, the FCC’s fight against its House 
critics; they regard the battle as hopeless, 
because Congress holds the purse strings 
.. . The President is trying to get former 
Senator Norris to accept the chairmanship 
of the Committee on Fair Employment 
Practices. 


Morale Photography 


There’s an unpublished story behind the 
recent reorganization in the Army Signal 
Corps. Not long ago, Economic Czar 
Byrnes, disturbed at public criticism of 
rationing and wage and manpower con- 
trols, suggested to the President that more 
photographs showing the ordeals of the 
men on the fighting fronts might harden 
home morale. F.D.R. passed the word 
along to the War Department and, as a 
consequence, Col. Melvin E. Gillette, ag- 
gressive chief of the Signal Corps phote- 
graphic unit in Long Island City, N. Y., 
was brought to Washington to head the 
Army Pictorial Service. At his urging, 
U.S. commanders in all theaters have just 
been instructed to facilitate front-line 
shots by Signal Corps and news photog- 
raphers. The Navy is cooperating in the 
scheme, and plenty of stark photos (see 
page 27) will be appearing soon. 


Philippine Succession 


“The Philippine refugee .government in 
Washington will soon face a “delicate” 
problem. Under the islands’ constitution, 
no President is allowed to hold office more 
than eight years, and President Quezon’s 
term expires Dec. 30, 1943. Since the exile 
government claims the Constitution is 
stilT in force, the problem of succession 
will arise unless the laws are temporarily 
suspended, or Congress intervenes, which 
isn’t likely. There’s no way of determining 
sentiment in the islands, but it’s thought 
the majority of Filipinos in the U.S. favor 
Vice President Osmena’s succession, and 
this may prove the solution. Incidentally, 


South Pacific Fleet will be available for ~ the papers delineating Quezon’s wartime 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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powers have -been lost, and the exile 
government depends on a New York Times 
clipping for definition of them. 


Trivia 

OPA Chief Prentiss Brown personally 
checks adherence to ceiling prices at the 
grocery store near his Washington home 
. .. When the news of the fall of Bizerte 
and Tunis came in, General Marshall re- 
laxed for the first time in months by going 
home and working in his Victory garden; 
he didn’t even wait for later details on the 
victory .. . President Roosevelt is believed 
to be one of the very few who calls Ca- 
nadian Prime Minister William Lyon Mac- 
Kenzie King “MacKenzie.” 





Trends Abroad 


There’s no evidence that the Nazis 
have strong ground forces in Sicily, ,Sar- 
dinia, or Italy; defense would fall almost 
entirely upon the Italian Army . . . Rus- 
sia’s_ militarization of communications 
lines indicates the scope of the Red 
Army’s plans; Soviet officials say they ex- 
pect this year’s advances to lengthen sup- 
ply lines considerably, and they want to 
be prepared ... Talk that the reopened 
Mediterranean will permit abandonment 


-of the dangerous Murmansk route to Rus- 


sia is fallacious; the Persian route is al- 
ready overburdened . . . Neutral reports 
from Tokyo say the Japanese public is 
showing alarm over inflationary trends; 
that black markets have greatly increased, 
and that speculation has forced rice prices 
sky-high. r 


Canadian Notes 


Under a newly adopted system, Ca- 
nadian aid to. the United Nations will be 
granted directly instead of through com- 
mitments made by Britain or the U.S. 
. . . Because the labor shortage and bad 
weather have delayed spring planting, 
Ottawa officials are beginning to worry 
about this year’s crop prospects . . . The 
Canadian Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board’s highly successful “soap opera” 
radio program, which explains rationing 
and food problems to housewives, is at- 
tracting OWI attention. 


Nazi Chrome Failure 


It’s now conclusively established that 
the Nazi trade expert, Dr. Karl Clodius, 
faifed in his effort to get the Turkish 
chrome agreement with Germany liberal- 
ized. The original pact gave the Germans 
45,000 tons in each of the first and second 
quarters of 1943 and 96,000 tons in 1944, 
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but the Reich was required to make prior 
delivery of an equivalent value of arms. 
Despite dire need, as evidenced by dili- 
gent working of Balkan mines and rig- 
orous chrome conservation at home, the 
Nazis qualified for only a minor fraction 
of the first-quarter allotment and got out 
even less because of Turkish transporta- 
tion snarls. Clodius’s pleas and threats 
failed to get the terms eased. Note that 
some experts credit the German crackup 
in the last war partly to inadequate 
chrome in machine-gun barrels which 
made them defective and caused troops 
to suspect home-front sabotage. 


Middle East Turmoil 


Now that North Africa and the Middle 
East are secure in Allied hands, expect 
more jockeying for postwar position by 
Arab and Jewish factions. The Emir of 
Trans-Jordan, backed by chiefs in Iraq, 
is trying to organize a Pan-Arab federa- 
tion but is being opposed behind the 
scenes by an influential Arab group in 
Syria and Lebanon which is seeking to en- 
list French support of its stand. In Pales- 
tine, resurging Arab and Jewish claims are 
creating sufficient tension to cause the 
British to take precautions against vio- 
lence. All groups are watching for any dif- 
ferences between British, French, and 
American policies which might help or 
hinder their cause. 


French Falange Failure 


Embarrassing facts about Pierre Laval’s 
“African Falange” have been bottled up 
by French censors, The Falange was to be 
an expeditionary force to aid in retaking 
North Africa, and Laval managed to wan- 
gle exemptiens from forced labor in Ger- 
many for any skilled workers who joined 
the unit. Learning this, some 3,000 
Frenchmen promptly enlisted, but leaders 
soon found that these recruits were hos- 
tile to Vichy and defiant toward discipline 
and military training. Some even rioted in 
their Paris barracks and were arrested. 
Their actions broke down group morale 
and, since its original purpose became 
sillier day by day, the Falange rapidly 
became moribund. A nucleus still exists, 
however, and the Germans may allow 
Laval to keep it as a “prestige” conces- 
sion. 


Foreign Notes 


General Giraud is consulting some for- 
mer American publicity men on ways and 
means of increasing his popularity in pro- 
de Gaulle parts of Africa . . . There are 
some 5,000 hopefuls seeking the 147 seats 
in the Mexican Chamber of Deputies that 
will be up in the July elections; Rightist 
Manuel Gémez Morin, of the Accién Na- 
cional, and Leftist painter Diego Rivera 
are considered two good bets . . . British 
anti-feminists, who want women to leave 
the factories and return home after the 
war, have organized a mysterious “Coun- 
cil of Seven” which is believed to have 


Conservative party ties . . . Australia 
has had to release men from the army to 
trap rabbits which have multiplied go 
enormously that crops are threatened. 





Shoplifting Increase 


A spot survey in several cities shows 
that shoplifting, always a headache for 
grocers, has increased since rationing. 
Small expensive items, easily secreted, 
have been the perennial favorites, but now 
“red point” items—canned meats and fish 
and dairy products—have become the 
shoplifters’ special prey. Because mer- 
chants have no coupons for replacements, 
the OPA is considering a plan to give 


' grocers some leeway to take care of pilfer- 


ing, breakage, and shrinkage of stocks. In- 
cidentally, it takes an experienced hand 
to spot a shoplifter, and stores have to 
take care to see that their present un- 
trained workers don’t make costly mis- 
takes through false accusations. 


Scotch Situation 


New information from Britain modifies 
somewhat predictions that American sup- 
plies of Scotch whisky will run out before 
long. Latest reports indicate that about 
100,000,000 British proof gallons are in 
storage, enough perhaps for five years. 
However, U.S. imports depend on several 
factors. One is the shipping situation, .and 
another is Britain’s continuation of exports 
to obtain dollar exchange. The big in- 
tangible factor, however, is how much of 
available stocks distillers will decide to re- 
tain. Since Scotch is a blended product, old 
spirits will be essential if a palatable 
whisky is to be available for sale after the 
war when production is resumed. From 
the consumer’s viewpoint, therefore, Scotch 
will continue to get scarcer but will usual- 
ly be available. 


‘Stock Financing Renascence 


Look for a wave of new financing 
through issuance of common and pre- 
ferred stocks. During the last decade, bond 
financing has been relatively easy, with the 
demand greater than the supply, as partly 
evidenced by steadily declining interest 
rates. But stocks were difficult to sell, 
partly because of SEC issuing restrictions 
and partly because investors were interest- 
ed primarily in Grade-A bonds. Now, with 
revived public interest.in common stocks 
(see page 58), business is expected to re- 
turn to equity financing. This permits 
companies to expand working capital with- 
out being saddled with fixed charges and 
extends the capital base to which earnings 
are applied before excess-profits taxes be- 
come operative. 


Business Footnotes 


State governments, whose revenues have 
been hit hard by gasoline rationing, are 
now facing additional troubles as liquor 
taxes fall off: that’s why some state offi- 
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cials are urging that distillers be permitted 
to make some whisky . . . At least one war 
factory is trying to combat absentecism 
among women workers by offering free 
visits to the company beauty parlor to 
those with good attendance records .. . 
Subsidy proponents point out that while 
the 5-cent subsidy to high-cost copper 
producers costs the government $8,000, 
000 a year, raising the price of all copper 
purchased for war production to the level 
of the high-cost mines would cost $116,- 
000,000. 





Press Notes 


"Dieonghout the Tunisian campaign, the 
daily New York Times used Dietloff as 
General von Arnim’s first name, even 
though The Times’s Sunday staff, in keep- 
ing with other papers, correctly referred 
to him in articles as Jiirgen von Arnim 
. . . The Hearst press taboo, which pro- 
hibited mention of Orsdn Welles’s name 
even in paid advertisements, was broken 
to report his rejection by the Army... 
McGraw-Hill will shortly launch a week- 
ly news letter and a new monthly maga- 
zine devoted to aviation (both manufac- 
turing and transport) which will have as 
an editor Fowler Barker, who now holds 
the position of secretary to the Air Trans- 
port Association. 


Movie Lines 


Though Margaret Buell Wilder’s book 
“Since You Went Away,” composed of 
letters to a soldier from his wife, hasn't 
been published yet, Hollywood has already 
started ballyhoo for a film which David 0. 
Selznick, of “GWTW” and “Rebecca” 
fame, will make . . . Candidate for the 
longest credit line (for the film “Prelude 
to War”) : “Produced by the Special Serv- 
ice Division, Army Service Forces, War 
Department, in Cooperation with the U.S 
Army Signal Corps. Released through th« 
Office of War Information, Bureau of Mo- 
tion Pictures. Distributed and Exhibitec 
Under the Auspices of the War Activities 
Committee—Motion Picture Industry” ... 
Lupe Velez will appear opposite the famous 
comedian Cantinflas (Mario Moreno) in 
a Mexican studio’s slapstick version of 
“Romeo and Juliet.” 


Miscellany 


Maj. George Fielding Eliot will be the 
vacation replacement on the Blue network 
for Raymond Gram Swing at the end of 
this month . . . H. I. Phillips, New York 
Sun columnist and author of “Private 
Purkey,” will incorporate his newest col- 
umnar character into a forthcoming book 
called, “All-Out Arlene” . . . Residents of 
a seaboard city who. recently saw a de- 
stroyer flying the skull and crossbones be- 
sieged libraries and Navy information of- 
fices for an explanation; the answer was 
that the crew of the U.S.S. Kidd (named 
for the late Admiral Kidd) flew it as & 
prank. 














— people think post-war plan- 
ning now is somehow unpatriotic, 


premature, the wrong use of time. 


‘ 


The government doesn’t think so. 
They are working ‘on demobilization 
plans, conversion to peace, and yet not 
letting it interfere with prosecution of 
the war. Everyone can and should do 


the same, because... 


What sort of welcome will it be for 
our soldiers if they come home to closed 
factories, with “No Help Wanted” signs 
—factories shut down while they’re 


being converted to peacetime products? 


- As part of its post-war program, 
every factory should plan on providing 
as many good jobs as possible for effi- 


cient workmen. To provide good jobs, 


a factory will have to compete successe- 









You Can Tuan it BETTER, 
FASTER, FOR LESS... 

WITH A : 

WARNER & SWASEY 


Why every company has an obligation 
_ to make post-war plans now 


fully in the peacetime world. To com- 
pete successfully means you must pro- 
vide goods at a cost low enough to 
attract buyers. To keep your costs that 
low means you must provide your 
workmen with every possible means of 
eliminating waste and keeping down 
cost-per-piece. And that means the 


most efficient machine tools, 


Plan now, and set aside the dollars, 
for the new Warner & Swasey Turret 
Lathes and other machine tools you'll 
need to keep your post-war costs low. 
Modern Warner & Swaseys can cut 
turning costs as much as 50% below 
many old-time rates. That means broader 
markets for your goods; and ¢hat means 
you'll provide more post-war jobs. Right 


there is reason enough to do your post- 


war planning now. 
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. Looks at GHQ of 
The Periscop . War Production 





A. ome-front pinches will get worse, not better, as a result of 
the victory in Africa. Demands for gasoline and food, especially, 
are increasing rapidly as the depots are being filled for the next 
phase of the battle for Europe. 


The gasoline crisis on the East Coast, which has dried up many 
filling stations, is an indication of the growing demand. This sit- 
uation will not ease for a long time, and if fuel-oil stocks are to 
be built up in the East this summer, gasoline rations probably 
will have to be cut further. 


More shipping space will of course become available when the 
Mediterranean is cleared and supply routes shortened. Thus U.S. 
shipments should be vastly increased. Some experts estimate that 
the use of Mediterranean routes will make available the equiva- 
lent of 2,000,000 tons in ships. 


Production strategy will not change as a result of the Tunisian 
victory. For months now, the production effort has been directed 
toward the next objectives, having anticipated the end of the 
African campaign. But changes in military demand can be ex- 
pected from time to time as new conditions are encountered. 


I ndustry soon will feel the impact of the WPB’s decision that 
America finally has enough war plants to lick the Axis. The 
stopper being placed on new construction and machine-tool pro- 
duction will bring some startling results. Some of the largest 
plants now under construction won’t be completed. 


Temporary unemployment is in store for construction men 
in some areas. This will iron itself out, however, when building- 
trades men take war-industry jobs—moves that in many cases 
will mean less money. 


The machine-tool industry, for the most part, will change over 
from the manufacture of munitions-making machinery to pro- 
duction of weapons. This reservoir of highly skilled men and 
precision equipment will be used to break bottlenecks. 


Subcontracting will increase. Small plants will be in better po- 
sition to get a cut of the available business, partly because of the 
activities of the Smaller War Plants Corp. The Stanley plan of 


cataloguing work opportunities probably will be revived to spread 
the contracts. : 


The decision to cut back facilities was itself a straw in the wind. 
Details of the plan were worked out by the seldom mentioned 
WPB board (made up of: Vice President Wallace, Secretaries of 
War and the Navy, Manpower Chief McNutt, etc.) rather than 
by Donald Nelson alone. The method, WPB spokesmen pointed 
out, was that of a \. ar cabinet, for which demands are being heard 
in Congress. 


Deidinnad Eberstadt, the former vice chairman of the WPB 
who was fired by Donald Nelson for alleged incompatibility, is 
still active behind the scenes in Washington. He was chiefly 
responsible for patching up the fight between Under Secretary 
of War Patterson and Rubber Czar Jeffers. 


J ohn L. Lewis’s mine fight has been unpopular with the pub- 
lic, but it has gained him grudging admiration from a lot of 


union leaders and members. They credit him with the price roll- 
backs and with the Administration’s reversal of its order/taking 
from the WLB the power to adjust wage inequities. 


Labor experts wouldn’t be surprised if Lewis and his miners 
would return to the AFL. They point to the recent defense of 
the miners’ stand (though not of Lewis) by Matthew Woll, AFL 
vice president, as evidence that the federation and Lewis see 
eye to eye on that issue, at least. 


The “take, home” pay of workmen, as distinguished from 
their hourly wage, will be in the news more and more as time 
goes on. The idea is catching the fancy of union men, who chafe 
under restrictions on hourly wages but who can build up a sizable 
pay envelope to take home by working overtime. 


Unions stand to gain by any widespread recognition of the 
take-home principle. Cn that they could base postwar demands 
keeping pay envelopes somewhere close to their present propor- 
tions, even though hours are reduced. 


The War Manpower Commission is moving toward a sys 
tem of manpower priorities among the essential industries. Un- 
der the plan, shipbuilding and other top priority war industries 
would stand a better chance of holding workers, because they'd 
have a higher manpower priority rating than, for instance, stone 
and glass products. Workmen would not be permitted to change 
from a high to a low priority industry. 


Metal miners who were furloughed from the Army are drifting 
awey from the mines they were released to work, Washington 
hears. As many as half the furloughed personnel in some mines 
has disappeared. 


New sumors that dintiiecies will ada ts Geenitted wo take’ 
holiday from industrial alcohol making to replenish the dwindling 
whisky supply, are not correct, though they have some founda- 
tion. Some WPB policymakers would like to permit such a holi- 
day, but they are afraid prohibitionists would have a field day 
with charges that war production was being neglected to make 
liquor. 


Another approach being studied is this: Keep the distilleries go- 
ing full blast on industrial alcohol, but to allow Defense Supplies 
Corp., which stores up some of the alcohol not immediately 
needed, to release excess stocks from time to time. This would 
be used to blend with aged whisky and stretch the supply, and 
for making gin and other liquors. 


W. ashington is worried over the growing number of states dis- 
cussing the abolition of daylight-saving war time. By holding 
down the late afternoon power peak loads, the daylight-saving 
principle allows the U.S. to get by with 1,500,000-kilowatt gen- 
erating capacity less than would otherwise be needed, the er- 
perts say. For that reason, J. A. Krug, WPB program vice chait- 
man, takes time out from his job of bossing the production pro- 
gram to try to talk state legislatures out of going back to normal 
time. 

H. elicopters have captured the popular imagination, and @ 
number of industrial companies are either experimenting with 
models or exploring ‘the potential market for them. But in ap- 
praising the possibilities of such craft, Washington aviation ex- 
perts warn that it is well to keep in mind that the helicopter is in 
about the same stage of development that the airplane was at 
the start of the last war. : 
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Air Supremacy Starts in the Test Tube 


In the birth of a new plane or airplane engine, the mate- 
tials to be used—and the behavior of the very atoms which 
compose these materials—must be closely examined and 
understood. 


In developing Fairchild Ranger aircraft engines, Fairchild 
engineers make use of scientific instruments and tech- 
niques seldom found in industrial laboratories. Their pur- 
pose is to assure, by scientific prediction, the most skillful 

use of materials. These same advanced metallurgical and 
chernical laboratory facilities control 
the quality of Ranger materials in the 
tush of wartime production. 

Out of their “test tube” Fairchild 
engineers evolved the Duramold proc- 
ess by which wood can be moulded to 
the most complex wing and fuselage 
curvatures. This gave the United 


—President 
Dec. 9, 1941 


“ON THE BEAM” 


“The United States does not consider it a sacrifice 
a one’s best to our Nation, 
ie Aghting for is extatnce and 

pray dy age Rather, it is a privilege.” 
Roosevelt's address to the Nation 


Buy More War Bonds and Stamps! 


Nations a practical substitute for aluminum with which to 
build its planes. 

Thousands of new pilots and crews had to be trained— 
quickly. That meant training planes in great quantity ... 
planes with many of the characteristics of actual combat 
ships. The now famous Fairchild primary, crew, bomber 
and gunnery ‘trainers filled the need. They, too, had to 
survive the test of laboratory analysis. 

These achievements, born in large part in Fairchild lab- 
oratories, are helping the United Na- 
tions to win supremacy in the air. 
There are more such achievements 
still ‘in the test tube.” Like their 
predecessors, they will bear the Fair- 
child “touch of tomorrow”—bringing 
us a great part of aviation’s future— 
today, when we need it most. 


aT AIRCHILD ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 


Ranger Aircraft Engines Division, Farmingdale, L. 1. ° 


Fairchild Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md. . . . Burlington, N. C. ° 


Duramold Division, New Yount Y. 
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hy Bob Hope 


1. A few simple home exercises will help you 
to keep fit. First, the minute you wake up, throw 
the covers off, jump out of bed, run to the open 
window. Then fill your lungs with that fresh 
morning air, touch your toes briskly ten times... 
say ... this sounds interesting... I must remem- 
ber to try it sometime! 





4, W's « good idea to exercise. One good way is 
to gtasp your tooth brush firmly, squirt a little 
Pepsodent on it and brush your teeth vigorously. 
This develops the “saluting” muscles in your arm 
in case your draft board makes you class 1-A. 
It also gives your teeth plenty of class and makes 
your smile A-1. 





your teeth. You can feel it. 





2. Maybe you won't believe it, but I once posed 
for health magazines. Remember the ads that said 
“Before” and ‘After’? Well, I posed for one that 
’ said “Heaven forbid.” But you don’t need bulg- 
ing muscles to make you look fit. Pepsodent ... 
that cool-tasting Pepsodent . . . does that by 
making your teeth and smile look like a million. 





5. Above all, don't worry. I once thought I had 
high blood pressure. But my doctor cured it in 
two minutes. He sent the nurse out.of the room: 
Of course, I’m luckier with my dentist’s nurse: 
She gave me a couple of dates ; . . you know.:. 
Use Pepsodent twice a day . . ; see your dentist 
twice a year! See you Tuesday Night on NBC, 





Film clings, is hard to 
remove. This film- coated do! 









Bat look wher Idum cea 
The same film 





3. I'm the only guy who ever gets thin from over. 
eating. Every time I come home my relatives are 
over, eating! Of course, that wouldn’t be so bad, 
but they use up all my Pepsodent, too! Imagine 
them in front of the theaters, picketing my pre- 
views, yelling: ‘Remember, folks, nothing beats 
Irium for removing the film!” 





How Irium in Pepsodent ohcovers your bright smile 





‘Thar’s how thoroughly Pe> 
sodent with Irium removes 


Others can see it. Film col- = mirrorshowsthat soap, used mirror... but Irium has film from teeth . . . sefely, 
lects stains, makes teeth look —_ in many deatifrices, can’t be —_ loosened, removed the film, _ gently. That’s how easily & 
dull—hides the true bright- counted on. Even fine soap _— floated it away, left the sur- uncovers the natural, cheetY 
aess of your smile. leaves a film of its own. face clean and bright. brightness of your smile. | 
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World Attempts to Read Omens 
From Churchill’s Visit to F.D.R. 


Pacific Action Indicated 
but Tension Mounts in Europe 
as War of Nerves Continues 


Another great step in planning the de- 
feat of the Axis got under way last week 
in Washington. That untiring traveler 
Prme Minister Winston Churchill. ar 
rived in the capital and with him came a 
large staff of military and naval experts 
who immediately fanned out and went in- 
to huddles with their opposite numbers in 
the American services. 

The background for the visit’ provided 
a cheering contrast with what happened 
during Churchill’s last trip to Washington 





in June 1942. Then the Prime Minister 
had the unpleasant experience of hearing 
of the fall of Tobruk after his arrival This 
time his trip coincided with the great vic- 
tory in North Africa. But the events in 
Tunisia were not what brought Churchill 
to Washington this year, any more than 
events in Egypt had prompted his journey 
last year. This time also the Prime Min- 
ister traveled by ship, so he must have 
left Britain before the Tunisian victory 
was even won. 

What new twist of the screw the Presi- 
dent and the Prime Minister were prepar- 
ing for the Axis was a White House secret. 
But some idea of at least one of the sub- 
jects up for discussion was given by the 
fact that Churchill was accompanied by 
























































































Two jaces east 





the three commanders of British forces in 
the Orient: Field Marshal Sir Archibald 
Wavell, commander-in-chief in India; Air 
Chief Marshal Sir Richard Peirse, air com- 
mander; and Admiral Sir James Somer- 
ville, head of the British Eastern Fleet. 
Their presence pointed to a campaign 
against Japan, not immediately but close 
enough so that plans had to be drawn up. 
The Prime Minister in a radio broadcast 
said that the United Nations had to “plan 
well ahead of the armies who are moving 
swiftly forward.” 

This emphasis on the Pacific came at 
the same time as the American landing on 
Attu and obvious Japanese expectations 
that other Allied attacks were impending. 
Furthermore, it was announced that Ad- 
miral William F. Halsey, commander of 
the South Pacific, had gone to Brisbane, 
Australia. and held his first conference 
with Gen. Douglas MacArthur. This meet- 
ing occurred a month ago, but along with 
other signs it indicated that MacArthur 
might be given some measure of control 
over both the: artificially divided com- 
mands of the South Pacific. 

If the Roosevelt-Churchill conferences 
concerned the preparations of plans for 
the Pacific. then they probably also dealt 
with the execution of plans in Europe. The 
triumph in Tunisia was merely the first 
fruit of the Casablanca conference. The 
tremendous Allied air offensive in Western 
Europe was another. The new Russian 
satisfaction with events was a third. 


Nerve War: But bigger things were 
yet to come and no one knew it better than 
the Axis. The Germans were worried about 
Western Europe and Hitler was reported 
to have made a tour-of French defenses. 
Nazi propaganda, either because Berlin 
thought some Allied. move might be im- 
minent or because it wanted the Allies to 
think that it did, sounded many warnings 
about the invasion of the Continent. 
The Nazis said little about the region 
they are most anxious about—the Balkans 
and the Eastern Mediterranean. Tension 
has been mounting steadily for weeks, and 
there have been many signs that the 
Allies are not bluffing on this front, al- 
though the war of nerves enters strongly 
into many of the stories put out. What 
happened in Tunisia had a profound effect 


on Turkey and an important war council 


of Middle East officials and commanders 
was held in Cairo. The British also deliber- 
ately disclosed that the Sixth South Afri- 
can Armored Division had arrived in the 
Middle East. 

’ But the country most under the shadow 
of Allied striking power was Italy The 
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International 


More than the Fiihrer’s hand clasp was needed to get the Duce off his spot 


» collapse in Tunisia rocked the peninsula 


from toe to Alps. Civilians began to flee 
cities smashed by Allied air raids. The Fas- 
cist radio admitted that a landing on Ital- 
ian soil could probably be made by the 
Allies. Within the government, some sort 
of crisis took place. Stories were circulated 
of the King abdicating, of Marshal Pietro 
Badoglio taking command of the southern 
defenses, of Mussolini. asking for peace. 
Anyway, the Duce was on the spot—and 
this time it was a spot where the Fiihrer’s 
aid would probably not be enough. 


Kamerad! 


Axis Troops Give Up in Droves 
as the Mop-Up in Tunisia Ends 


Nothing like it had been seen in this 
war. No army had surrendered with the 
strange abandon, the willingness, the light 
spirits with which the Germans gave up 
in Tunisia. One day they were fighting 
with all their traditional doggedness and 
skill. The next day they were giving them- 
selves up by the thousands to the Allied 
armies. Even the Italians in previous Afri- 
can campaigns had looked somewhat 
shamefaced when they decided to quit. 

Correspondents’ stories were studded 
with incredible vignettes: Germans driv- 
ing up to surrender in a gaily decorated 
Arab cart; Axis troops springing from the 
countryside as British armored cars drove 
down the shore road on Cape Bon, asking 
the British please to capture them; Ger- 
mans docilely driving themselves in their 
own trucks to the prisoner cages; Nazi 


trucks jammed bumper to bumper on‘ the 
roads outside Tunis, the whole flow of 
traffic bound for the cages and directed 
by Nazi officers. 

Even senior officers seemed to take their 
fate philosophically. The generals who 
came to American Second Corps head- 
quarters under a white flag agreed quick- 
ly to an unconditional surrender. One or 
two of them wept, but there were few 
Siegfried complexes. As professional sol- 


diers, they took the view that they had — 


been beaten fairly in an interesting and 
hard-fought game. Maj. Gen. Willibald 
Borowietz, commander of the Fifteenth 
Panzer Division, was typical. He congratu- 
lated the Americans on their “sportsman- 
like” behavior but assured them that 
Russia would drag the United States and 
Britain down to defeat with it. : 

There were a few exceptions. Col. Gen. 
Jiirgen von Arnim,* the Axis Commander- 
in-Chief, was flushed out of the mountains 
south of Tunis by Indian troops after 
sending to Berlm a message that read: 
“T report the order to defend Tunisia to 
the last cartridge has been carried out.” 

When he was taken to the headquarters 
of General Anderson, commander of the 
British First-Army, he struck an unyield- 
ing pose and refused to sign an uncondi- 
tional surrender. It didn’t matter. His 
men had already quit. 

Gen. Giovanni Messe—promoted by 
Mussolini at the last minute to the rank 
of marshal—refused to surrender to any- 


frome ee A areal Nie yge ge 
nephew of late Countess Russell, author of 
“Elizabeth and Her German Garden.” 





Associated Press radioph 


Arnim: Symbol. of Axis defeat 


one but his old foe, the Eighth Army. The 
Allies granted the whim. And Berlin ad- 
mitted that Rommel, sick of Africa, had 
returned to Germany in March. Both 
Arnim and Messe were immediately flown 
from Africa to England for internment by 
the British. 

Significance 

The way the Germans surrendered de- 
veloped into the great mystery of the 
Tunisian campaign. There were, however, 
two fairly fundamental reasons that ex- 
plained something of what happened. 
First, the Nazis quit because their army 
had been “disintegrated” as the German 
High Command once liked to say. In mili- 
tary terms this meant that communica- 
tions had been cut, units were leaderless, 
men were without orders, and transporta- 
tion was paralyzed. It was the first time 
in this war that such a thing had occurred 
to the Axis. And as. professional soldiers, 
the Germans recognized that the Allies 
had executed with perfection that crown- 
ing military move, the break-through and 
envelopment. 

That was probably the basic reason for 
the German mass surrender. But there was 
also the extraordinary way in which they 
surrendered. The Axis soldiers were not 
afraid of what might happen to them. On 
the contrary, they seemed rather to trust 
the Americans and British and look for- 
ward to the future. Both Germans and 


’ Ttalians were apparently under the imprest 


sion that they were going to New York. 
The Nazis even talked of the chances of 
settling in the United States after the war. 


It was in startling contrast to the attitude 
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of the Germans toward the Russians at 


Stalingrad. The Nazis really feared and 
hated the Soviets. None of them ever spoke 
of settling down in Moscow after the war. 

That this attitude toward the British 
and Americans had existed before the sur- 
render and had bothered General von Ar- 
nim was shown in captured orders in which 
the general castigated his troops for talk- 
ing about the fair play of the British and 
threatened retaliation against the families 
of men who surrendered needlessly. For 
the United’ Nations, the revelation of this 
attitude can be a psychological windfall 
if properly exploited by propaganda. It 
showed that even picked German troops 
still have some confidence in the inherent 
decency of the Americans and British. 
Hitler has banked on uniting Germany by 
fear of the consequences of defeat. The 
first rift in this armor appeared in Tunisia. 


African ‘Triumph 
Kisenhower Leads His Armies 
to Unity as Well as Victory 


It was 7:52 p.m. on May 12, 1943. At 
that precise time, Allied headquarters in 
North Africa announced the end of all 
organized Axis resistance on the continent 
of Africa. A few isolated pockets held out, 
but sixteen hours later every trooper wear- 
ing the green of the Afrika Korps or the 
brown of the Italian Army had surrendered. 

The prisoners totaled more than 175,000, 
including sixteen German and ten Ital- 
ian generals. A bare start had been made 
on counting the booty, but something like 
1,000 guns, more than 500 planes, and 250 
tanks, many of them in good running 
order, had been itemized. The strategic 
consequences were proclaimed by Air 


7m Chief Marshal Sir Arthur Tedder, ‘ com- 
mander-in-chief of all Allied air forces in 


the Mediterranean and Middle East. Ted- 
der, as much as any man the architect of 
victory, announced that the Mediter- 
ranean for the first time in three years 
was open to Allied shipping (see Admiral 
Pratt’s War Tides) . 

The last phases-of the campaign had 
been little more than a mopping-up exer- 
cise for the British First and Eighth 
Armies. After the collapse of Axis resist- 
ance in North Tunisia, the British Sixth 
Armored Division, from the First Army, 

nd the Fourth Indian Division, from the 


MEighth Army, turned south from Tu- 
ges. After a short but fierce battle at 


iHamn am Lif, a belated German stand 
was smashed. The Axis troops fled onto 
he Cape Bon peninsula. But they at- 
empted no Bataan stand there. The Brit- 

h cracked through their lines and then 
sent out detachments that circled the 
peninsula. That was the end of that 
sector and the vaunted Afrika Korps. 

In the mountainous region on what had 
een the Eighth Army front, the Axis 
but up its most prolonged resistance. But 
Pritish units smashing from both north 
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Aizu Heapquarters in Nortu 
Arrica (by wireless)—Civilian Tunisia 
is climbing back.on its feet and beginning 
to get the food and supplies it needed 
so desperately while the Axis picked it 
clean. But when your correspondent 
first visited its liberated cities in the 
footsteps of Allied troops, and some- 
times involuntarily in advance of such 
footsteps, it was a battered, barren, and 
largely fools’ country. 

Victory, as you know, came with 
sharp suddenness. Our intrepid jeep 
Annie carted us into towns like Ferry- 
ville, Bizerte, St. Cyprien, and Tunis, 
which had tad no time to wash their 
faces and hands or count the blessings 
of peace. 


Ferryville was the gayest place we 
struck. This is a handsome little inland 
port on the eastern edge of a green 
isthmus which separates Lake Achkel 
from Lake Bizerte. By the time we left 
it our vehicle was as full of flowers as a 
fair-sized hearse. The Americans had 
shelled Ferryville but not badly. The 
citizens rushed forward to tell of the 
occupation of the Germans and Italians 
whom they described loosely as “salauds” 
(slovens). Certain Axis officers, they 
said, made a practice of wiping their 
hands on French and British Flags 
after washing. The insult was negligible 
in scope since they rarely washed. 

Bizerte, the vital Axis port for the 
last six months, was a shambles. Our 
bombers left few bricks of any signifi- 
cance standing on top of each other. 
Tunis, on the contrary, which had a 
national and civil as well as a nautical 
importance, proved to be a pattern of 
precision bombing. 

The line of demarcation ran as 
straight as a string between the harbor 
section and the residential and business 
part of the city. The popilation was 
unscathed though nearing starvation. 
The big airfields around_ Tunis were 





What the Axis Left in Tunisia 


by JOHN LARDNER 


piled with the junk of German planes, * 


fighters, bombers, trainers, and trans- 
ports, including parts of the fabled 
ME 829 glider. 


By way of a late special bulletin I 
should report that the Romans did ex- 
tensive damage to Carthage and left 
very little of it. The site of this ancient 
clay pigeon of the Mediterranean on the 
gulf coast a few miles from Tunis had 
been cut up into German dugouts and 
shelters. We found the local sight-seers 
picking it over and mothers screaming 
to their children not to pick up souvenirs 
of German helmets which might be 
booby-trapped after the kindly Custom 
of the Axis in retreat. 

A Jewish citizen of Tunis, Samuel 
Lama, a tire salesman in the days 
when there were tires to sell, had spent 
two months indoors to avoid the treat- 
ment which the Germans and certain 
Arab elements bestowed. During this 
time he made an extensive collection of 
propaganda leaflets and pictures dis- 
tributed by the Axis for the enlighten- 
ment of the population. 

It is hard to tell how effective this 
stuff was. To the American observer 
it seems to be aimed at the intelligence 
level of a colony of backward cretins. 
It may be that the Germans consider 
all populations to be as thoroughly 
doped and open to wild suggestion as 
their own. 

Among the thousands of German 
prisoners I met on the ‘roads or in the 
camps there were many who believed 
whatever their officers and propagandists 
told them and their officers and propa- 
gandists did not spare the horses. I 2 
found some captives who thought they 
had been facing an Allied army of 
1,200,000 men. Others believed that 
Morocco and Western Algeria were in 
German hands. The topper (and it had 
its share of true believers) was the re- 
port that the Japanese had landed at 
Casablanca after wiping out the Ameri- 
can Navy. ae 








and south and French divisions coming in 
from the southwest ended this in a matter 
of days. The French had the supreme sat- 
isfaction of seeing German troops in large 
numbers surrender to men bearing the 
Tricolor for the first time since the armi- 
stice of 1940. Some 36,000 gave up to the 
French. 


Pounding: The main role of the air 
force was finished in North Africa with 
the collapse of the Axis ground forces. But 
it had. just begun as the strategic instru- 


ment for the softening up of Italy and 
Southern Europe. The greatest series of 
daylight attacks ever seen in air warfare 
was launched against the cities on the 
Mediterranean islands and the Italian 
mainland. Planes that a few days before 
had been pounding nearby gun positions 
‘were switched from that tactical work to 
the strategic missions of hitting ports 
several hundred miles away. 

» The heaviest attacks were launched 
against Sicily. Palermo, Marsala, and 
Augusta all took brutal blows from the 
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Division Commanders: Eddy, 9th Infantry; Allen, Ist Infantry; Ryder, 34th Infantry; Harmon, 1st Armored 


North African air forces. The planes flew 
in fleets, spearheaded by . Fortresses, 
backed up by medium bombers, Mitchells, 
and Marauders, and protected by Light- 
ning fighters. At the same time from the 
Middle East Command came fleets of 
Liberators which cracked at towns in East- 
ern Sicily and the toe of the Italian boot. 
The bombers picked up a fighter escort 
over Malta and thus likewise were pro- 
tected during their attacks. 

The Fortresses from North Africa also 
struck at Central Italy and Sardinia. A 
heavy attack was made at Civitavecchia, 
just 40 miles northwest of Rome, that 
drove home to the Italians the northward 
sweep of the theater of operations. An- 
other powerful blow was struck at Cagliari 
on Sardinia, and other raids were made 
against ports on the northern part of the 
island. At the same time, the bombers kept 
hitting the uncomfortable little island of 
Pantelleria, south of Sicily, and Allied war- 
ships shelled the harbor installations. The 
airdrome had apparently been put out of 
commission. 


Campaign: The completeness of the 
Allied victory washed away much of the 
memory of a bitter and at times heart- 
breaking campaign for Allied troops. Yet 
on the whole it was probably better that 
the Allies won the hard way instead of 
succeeding in their first weak push on 


Tunis. They thus gained invaluable ex-: 


perience and, as Secretary of War Stimson 
pointed out, a large and veteran army was 
thereby amassed. 

The cost at which that experience was 
gained was, however, illustrated by the 
battle record of the First Armored Divi- 
sion, the only American armored division 
to see action so far. The full story of the 
First Armored was told for the first time 
in dispatches from Merrill Mueller, News- 
WEEK correspondent in North Afri 

“The First Armored Division saw ‘three 
distinct types of service in Tunisia, but 
only once was it able to operate in its full 
strength. Having spearheaded part of the 
Oran landings, the First Armored found 
itself in occupancy of that port with plenty 


of vehicles but little service personnel to 
prepare them for immediate combat 700 
miles to the east in Tunisia. 

“Nevertheless, one company of Combat 
Command B marched in to support Col 
Edson D. Raff’s parachutists, then already 
operating east of Tebessa. This tank de- 
stroyer company did yeoman service all 
along the open southern flank. The balance 
of Combat Command B then rushed to 
support the British First Army in the 
north but unfortunately it was led into a 
mud trap and lost most of its equipment. 

“Later, the First Armored showed up 
magnificently in maintaining a fighting 
withdrawal before the enemy’s drive to 
and through Kasserine Pass. This was in 
the early days of their experience and the 
First Armored fell into many old Nazi 
field tricks and lost heavily in equipment 
and strength but Combat Commands A, 
B, and C hung on tenaciously and always 
offered combat. With support of armor 
from the British Sixth Armored Division, 
the First Armored counterattacked the ene- 
my and threw him back to the east of Kas- 
serine Pass.” 

Then came the American drive to the 
south on Gafsa and Maknassy, where the 
First Armored Division operated on the 
flank of the First Infantry and helped 
thrust the Germans back. And finally it 
was the First Armored that took Ferry- 
ville and drove south, forcing the surrender 
of nearly 38,000 Gemans in the area north 
of Tunis. 

In the process of advancing from de- 
feat to victory, the First Armored was 
practically reequipped. Mueller cabled: 
“The division didn’t always have the best 
equipment. At Kasserine it was still fight- 
ing with mixed formations of Grant and 
Sherman tanks while the newer Shermans 
were delivered to the British, who were 
hard-pressed for medium tanks. These early 
engagements proved that the Grants had 
limited uses without a traverse turret. 
They also suffered from poor visibility, 
lack of operational maneuverability, and 
riveted armor. Likewise eliminated by su- 
perior types were the White truck type of 
tank destroyer artillery with 75- and 105- 


1 


millimeter guns. They were too lightly 
armored and underpowered, too slow and 
too exposed to mortar and shrapnel fire 
and air strafing.” 


Significance-——~— 


The saga of the First Armored showed 
the difficulties in equipment and experi- 
ence that had to be overcome before the 
armies that beat the Axis could finally be 
molded. But even harder and more im- 
portant than these things was the job of 
welding three mutually suspicious and 
proud nationalities into a single homo- 
geneous army. 

It never went this far in the last war. 
But in North Africa under harder condi- 
tions it worked. What emerged was an 
army that was neither American, British, 
nor French. It was just the Eighteenth 
Army Group. It contained four American 
divisions—the First Infantry, commanded 
by Maj. Gen. Terry Allen, the Ninth In- 
fantry, under Maj. Gen. Manton S. Eddy, 
the. 34th Infantry, under Maj. Gen. 


Charles W. Ryder, and the First Armored , 


under Maj. Gen. Ernest N. Harmon. It 
also contained the British First Army with 
five divisions (so far identified), the 
Eighth with six divisions, and three or four 
French divisions. 

The creator of the Eighteenth Army 
Group and the man who deserved most of 
the credit for turning it into a successful 
melting pot was Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, Allied Commander-in-Chief in 
North Africa. When Eisenhower was given 
the job, it was not so much as a strategist 
or a tactician but as a statesman. He 
proved to be one. 

The first test came with the landings in 
North Africa. Eisenhower took the bold 
decision and decided to make a deal with 
Admiral Darlan. Despite the frenetic re- 
action of -the so-called liberal press in 
Britain and the United States, practically 
no one conversant with the military neces- 
sities that prompted Eisenhower's decision 
has ever questioned its correctness. From 
then on the general handled the French 
with tact and ease. 

Eisenhower had to overcome differences 
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of language, temperament, training, in- 
doctrination, and food habits. The French 
and British, both thirsting for revenge, 
nonetheless knew how tough the Germans 
were. Both thought the Americans were 
soft and cocky. The Americans thought 
everybody else was “inefficient.” 

One of the first things Eisenhower did 
was to issue an order threatening severe 
punishment for anyone heard disparaging 
the qualities of an ally. He even imposed 
a censorship preventing newspaper cor- 
respondents from bringing up the matter. 
A system of having field and headquarters 
communiqués filtered through an Anglo- 
American-French board at Algiers insured 
balance and accuracy (communiqués were 
issued for a time by Lt. Col. Joseph B. 
Phillips, public-relations officer and NEws- 
WEEK’s editor on leave). Another task 
was to insure the equal distribution of 
supplies to the three nationalities. 

The result was the Eighteenth Army 
Group, an army that despite the different 
nationalities which compose it .is probably 
capable of more rapid action than any 
other in the world. Writing of Eisenhower 
in the British magazine Truth last week, 
Sir Hubert Gough, a British general re- 
nowned in the last war, said: “I don’t sup- 

a better commander-in-chief could 
have been found to carry out his difficult 
task; knowing how and when not to inter- 
fere, he has helped all the commanders of 
all three services, gained their confidence, 
supported them, and coordinated their 
combined efforts. He deserves the very 
greatest credit.” 


Russian Rumblings 


As the ground hardened last week from 
the Caucasus to Leningrad, the Russian 
front displayed increasing signs of break- 
ing into violent life. The bitter and pro- 
longed battle in the Kuban region in the 
Caucasus continued as the Germans 
showed a disposition to pour unlimited re- 


serves into their tiny bridgehead. Around 
Leningrad, the Nazis went over to the of- 
fensive and launched fierce although ap- 
parently not large-scale attacks. In the air, 
the struggle was waged on a grand ‘scale 
that measured up to the actions in West- 
ern Europe and provided the surest evi- 
dence that both sides were preparing for 
another summer of thunderous campaigns. 


Attu Attack 


Leapfrog Jump Beyond Kiska 
Puts Yanks on Road to Tokyo 


The Japanese were the first to tell it. 
Eight hours before the United States Navy 
made its official announcement, the Tokyo 
radio broadcast a report from Imperial 
Japanese Headquarters that crack Ameri- 
can troops had landed on Attu Island in 
the Aleutians on May 12 Japanese time 
and that violent fighting was in progress. 

Tokyo was right. Steaming through the 
gray mist on ships and guarded by the 
Navy, American Army troops climbed on- 
to the barren, storm-swept island on Tues- 
day, May 11, American time. The long- 
awaited offensive for the Aleutians had be- 
gun. How successful the landings had been 
was shown by Tokyo reports of Japanese 
“setbacks” and the charge—denied by 
Washington—that the Americans used gas. 

The immediate. objective was Attu it- 
self, a mountainous little island about 35 
miles from east to west, and 20 miles from 
north to south. Irregular in shape, Attu is 
deeply cut in the south by’a number of 
long, slim inlets. The well-charted and more 
traveled Chichagof and Sarana Bays in the 
northeast are considered fair harbors. The 
island has no protected anchorage, but 
landings probably could be made in some 
of its many bays. 

Although Attu is generally unfavorable 
for air bases, the Japanese have built a 


Amid the crags, snow, onl desolation of the Aleutians, the attack on Attu was a step on the road to Tokyo 
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hina strip there, and the capture of the 
island would give the United States fliers 
an immediate advantage. 

Attu is one of the rainiest spots on earth, 
with a yearly humidity average of about 
90 per cent. Continual fog drifts over the 
land in which there may be 250 rainy days 
a year and as few as eight clear days. The 
timing of the present landing on Attu is 
such as to permit the American troops to 
take advantage of the best weather of the 
year—the summer season—for whatever 
further operations may be planned in this 
portion of the Northern Pacific. 

Meanwhile in the South Pacific, air ac- 
tion again mounted to a peak. Sixteen of 
25 Zeros were shot down by the United 
States airmen in a battle near the Russell 
Islands, the newly announced Allied base 
65 miles north of Guadalcanal. At Oro 
Bay, New Guinea, 45 Japanese aircraft 
made a first large-scale raid and 16 and 


probably 22 enemy planes were destroyed.* 


The next day the Japanese threw 65 planes 
against Bobdubi, 5 miles below Salamaua, 


ve 


and $4 against Wau, 35 miles southwest - 


of Salamaua. 
Significance 


Attu, and the neighboring island Kiska 
which cannot hold out very long if Attu 
falls, make a double base for the American 
troops from which severe blows can be 
struck. They bring United States air 
power within 735 miles of the Japanese 
base on Paramushiru. 

But the landing on Attu had additional 
significance. It demonstrates that the Al- 
lied forces are not committed to a policy 
of rigid island-hopping. They are able to 
pass up some bases, as in the case of 
Kiska and take others ahead of them. 
Since the Pacific struggle is a‘war in which 
the conquering of island bases in the 





Aleutians, as well as in the South Pacific, : 


is important, the recent Allied moves may 
indicate the eventual speeding up of the 
whole world conflict. 


Newsweek map—Fore; Associated Press photo 
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WAR TIDES 





a some day the future his- 
torian, in writing of the present war, will 
say that Hitler’s greatest military blun- 
der lay in turning his eyes east instead 
of keeping them fixed steadfastly toward 
the west. Had he done this and pursued 
his encirclement policy along the Atlantic 
coast of Europe and North Africa, he 
would face the future with better pros- 
pects than he does now. In a military 
sense he would be stronger. Two bad 
Russian winters might have been by- 
passed and the strategic aspect of the 
submarine campaign improved. But, 
above all this, his position in North 
Africa could have been strengthened, 
and the Allied landings in French North 
Africa forestalled. 

But he could not view his moves with 
the seaman’s eye, and thus he never 
appreciated the vital importance of the 
Mediterranean as the key link in the 
main sea chain stretching from Atlantic 
America to the Far East, along which 
route lay all the feeder lines for invasion 
moves directed toward the Eastern, 
Central, or Western Mediterranean Eu- 
rope, or even by the back door of the 
Middle East, as a reinforcing move for 
the Russian front. The German concept 





Hitler’s Blunder: Losing the Mediterranean 
by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, US.N. Retired 


of a hookup with the Far East has always 
been by way of the land, therefore the 
negative value of freezing the Allies out 
of the Mediterranean made no great ap- 
peal in comparison with other more 
spectacular military moves: Even as it 
was, Hitler almost froze Britain out of 
the Mediterranean. 


But eventually the Allies beat him 
to the jump, made the entire African 
Mediterranean shore secure, and started 
on the way to free the Mediterranean 
from every sea menace except the sub- 
marine. When this is completed, Britain 
will lie some 4,450 miles, and America 
more than $8,200 miles nearer to India 
than via the Cape of Good Hope route. 
The success in Tunisia is also a practical 
step toward making the two fronts, the 
European and the Far East, a single 
strategic concept. 

Even though ships can now sail along 
the Mediterranean African shores under 
a protecting air umbrella, conditions will 
not be entirely satisfactory until the 
Axis air menace from Sardinia, Sicily, and 
Crete is removed. The supremacy of 
Allied air power, as proven in the 
Tunisian campaign, is not only a pre- 


ete) 


requisite for free sea transportation. It 
is the preliminary step for an invasion 
move, wherever directed. Of all the 
localities demanding immediate attention, 
the islands of Pantelleria, Lampedusa, 
and Sicily rank first, for the straits of 
Sicily, the narrows of the Mediterranean 
Sea, cannot be made safe until these 
islands are captured. Evidently the Allied 
leaders think so, for the strategic air 
force in North Africa has concentrated on 
Pantelleria, Reggio Calabria, in the toe 
ofthe boot of Italy, and the key spots in 
Sicily from Messina and Catania in the 
east to Trapani, Marsala, and the island 
of Favignana in the west, and from 
Palermo in the north to Porto Empedocle 
and Licata in the south. 

Nor should landings on Sicily by ex- 
peditionary forces be an insuperable task. 
With the capture of Pantelleria, and 
the possession of Malta—more than ever 
a strategic key spot—an air swing of 180 
miles puts the entire land mass, from 
Reggio Calabria west, under an Allied 
air umbrella, which, holding supremacy, 
can facilitate the landing of troops from 
barges. Porto Empedocle is the only port 
on the south coast, protected by break- 
waters from the sea, but on the west 
between Trapani, Marsala, and Favignana 
Island, is a fairly sheltered sea area of 
more than 5 miles, where deep-draft 
transports could unload, while on the 
east coast there are favorable localities 
such as Syracuse. But the first requisite 
for success wherever a landing is at- 
tempted, must be air and sea supremacy. 





Taunting Tojo 
Air Force Colonel’s Specialty 
Is Heckling the Japs by Radio 


That man was back again. Out of the 
fog-laden Aleutian sky, his voice boomed 
at the Japanese on Kiska. “Hello, Tojo, 
how did you like that bomb?” Mocking 
laughter. Then: “American bombs give 
Tojo headache perhaps. No?” 


The voice had been silent for months, . 


ever since the last visit of the four-motored 
American bombers that swooped down to 
grass-clipping levels over the Kiska tundra. 
Then, as always, the voice roared at the 
Japanese . . . mocked them... . called them 
yellow-bellied monkeys. Once it ,de- 
manded shortly: “Answer me, you ill- 
gotten Nips!” And the Japanese radio had 
dared to reply: “You poor American .. . 
we shooting you down.” 

For a long time the Japanese had not 
heard these macabre words. Then the voice 
was back, calling them names and shout- 
ing a battle chant to the Hut-Sut tune. It 
was back, because its owner, Col. William 
O. Eareckson, former head of the Eleventh 
Bomber Command, had finished his leave 
in the United States, returned to his base 
in the Andreanof Islands and was ready 
to tune in on the Japs. 


For the first time since the Dutch Har- 
bor attack last June, the 42-year-old 
bomber boss with the curly gray hair and 
sharp blue eyes had been relieved of his 
strenuous command. In that year Eareck- 
son had not only directed the attacks on 
the Japanese but had filled in the gap on 
numerous flights by acting in every ca- 
pacity from that of first pilot to gunner, 
and, unofficially, as head Jap-heckler ‘over 
the radio. Orders from worried superiors 
warned him to stop being both comman- 
der and crew. Each was politely acknowl- 
edged and just as politely ignored by the 
slim flying colonel who insisted on going 
everywhere with his men. 

Finally, his Washington bosses pulled 
Eareckson out of the Aleutians for a rest. 
Before they sent him back, they promoted 
him to Deputy Chief of Staff for the 
Eleventh Air Force. They had already 
given him the Distinguished Service Cross 
for a standout job during the Dutch Har- 
bor engagement. 

This arctic Chennault, who likes to play 
poker, take sunbaths, and write articles 
for Air Forces publications, has been pilot- 
ing a plane for about nineteen years. As a 
17-year-old Baltimore youth, he left St. 
John’s College in Maryland to serve as an 
infantry private in the last war. Army life 
appealed to him and in February 1920 he 
reentered the service. Six months later he 





won an appointment to West Point. On 
graduating in 1924, Eareckson was as- 
signed to the Air Forces and in the suc- 
ceeding years qualified as a command 
pilot, a balloon pilot, an airship pilot, and 
a combat and balloon observer. 

To his fellow airmen, he is known as 8 
painstaking flier with a reputation as a 
crack balloonist and with an uncanny 
knowledge of combat work in bad weather, 
rough terrain; and against enemy opposi- 
tion. But to the Japanese in the Aleutians, 
Eareckson is the voice—taunting and 
flesh-raising—that rides a bomber once 
again to hurl an insult blitz from the cold 
northern sky. 


U-Boat Graveyard 


Somewhere in the Western Atlantic, an 
Allied convoy sneaked through the rough 
‘ gray waters, bent on a daring westward 
dash through submarine-infested seas. 
British escort ships protected the mer- 
chantmen from underseas craft; Canadian 
fliers scanned the skies for enemy raiders. 
All went well, according to a British Ad- 
miralty report issued last week, until April 
30. Then hell rose from the depths of the 
Atlantic. 
That day, eight U-boats, in concentrat- 
ed strength, blocked the course of the con- 
voy. After a fierce, critical engagement, 
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the U-boats were repulsed and the patrols 
and the convoy pushed on through. But 
on May 1 a gale blew up lasting three 
days. When the heavy clouds lifted and 
the winds subsided, more Axis underseas 
craft had joined the chase, and “during 
the 4th, 5th, and 6th of May, it is estimat- 
ed that our escorts were in action with a 
pack of some 25 U-hoats.” 

Against some 30 submarine attacks, the 
Allied escorts protected the convoy, fight- 
ing back doggedly in weather “too heavy 
for complete air cover.” The destroyer 
Oribi and the corvette Sunflower both 


rammed submarines, while another cor-. 


vette, the tiny Snowflake, destroyed one 
with depth charges, and the destroyer 
Vidette got another by the same means. 
When one corvette, bearing the name of 
the delicate blossom Loosestrife, forced a 
submarine to the surface, there was a 
violent explosion and the underwater craft 
disappeared. More patrol craft, includ- 
ing the frigate Tay, the corvette Pink, 
and the sloop Pelican, joined the battle, 
and the frigate Spey hit the conning tower 
of a submarine twice, sending it diving 


mies 


down to where it was to meet an ‘attack 
from depth bombs. 

Meanwhile, the Royal Canadian Air 
Force was credited with very probably de- 
stroying one submarine and probably ac- 
counting for another. By nightfall of May 
6, “the spirited counterattacks of the es- 
corting force had their effect and the 
enemy withdrew.” 

The score was the largest yet chalked 
up in the war against the U-boats—ten 
German submarines sunk or probably 
sunk in an eight-day battle. “The convoy 
suffered some damage,” the Admiralty 
communiqué finished by saying, “but the 
majority of the merchantmen made port 
safely.” 

At the same time the Admiralty an- 
nounced that April losses by submarine at- 
tack against Allied ships were very much 
below those of March. This was confirmed 
by Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox on 
May 14, when he told a press conference 
that the improved shipping picture of 
April, during which the losses were less 
than half those of March, was continuing 
thus far in May. 


Bogeyman 

The Rome radio last week -promised 
Allied troops an- interesting experience 
when they invade Italy: “Even if the 
British and American barbarians destroy 
every town of Italy, they will have to 
come up against the Italians themselves 
in hand-to-hand combat, and then, and 
then only, will they begin to understand 


what it means to come up against an 
Italian.” 


Answer: Zero 


How do Jap pilots and Zero fighters 
compare with the men and machines of 
the Luftwaffe? One man, who should 
know, gave an answer last week. He was 
Wing Commander Clive (Killer) Cald- 
well, Australian ace, who shot down more 
than 22 Axis planes in the Middle East 
and is now flying a Spitfire against the 
Japs in Australia. . 

Caldwell’s estimate: “By themselves the 
Japs are not as good as the Germans. 
They usually try to avoid battle unless 


Official U.S, Navy 


Photo With a Message: To harden home-front. to men who fight (see page 15). This stark picture of a 
morale, the military services have adopted a new policy Marine from Tulagi, bleeding and powder burned, is one 
of letting civilians see photographically what warfare does of the first to be released by the Navy. 
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two or three of them get you separated 
from the formation. They have guts, and 
in the May 2 raid on Darwin the quality 
of the pilots was high, too. When they 
came in head-on, they pressed the attack 
to the last second. As a plane, however, 
the Zero is far inferior to the best of other 
powers. Our Spitfires are far better, out- 
climbing and outspeeding them. I’d far 
rather fight a Zero than a Messerschmitt 
109.” 


Robert’s Wait 


A proud and stubborn man last week 
sat face to face with the inevitable. While 
the Allied ring tightened around the strate- 
gic French Antilles, Admiral Georges 
Robert, Vichy High Commissioner for 
Martinique and Guadeloupe, waited. 
Backed by his 4,000 troops, his aircraft 
carrier Béarn, and his two cruisers, the 
Emile Bertin and Jeanne D’Arc, the 
French dictator in miniature was boxed 
in from all sides in his island fortress. 

What was happening was indicated by 
reports from three sources. The British 
radio, in a broadcast to Africa, declared 
that British West Indian troops had em- 
barked at Barbados for Dominica, a small 
British possession between the two French 
islands. The German Transocean news 
agency broadcast a report that American 
naval forces were moving against Mar- 
tinique and Guadeloupe. And advices from 
Vichy said that Pierre Laval, French chief 
of government, had instructed Admiral 
Robert to make only token resistance if 
the United States forces attempted a 
landing. 


What’s 1,500 Tons? 


Nazis Learn Weight in Bombs 
as Allies Keep Battering Reich 


How much is 1,500 tons of bombs? The 
Germans found out last May when the 
British dropped that amount on Cologne 
in the great 1,000-plane raid. They found 
out again last week on two successive 
nights. On the first night the RAF hit the 
Ruhr town of Duisburg with more than 
1,500 tons—officially announced as a heav- 
ier raid than the Cologne attack—and the 
next night they raised even this figure 
with other raids ranging from the Ruhr to 
Czecho-Slovakia. : 

More than 1,500 tons is the greatest 
bombload ever dropped by man anywhere 
in the space of a single night or day. It 
compared with 500 to 1,000 tons dropped 
in the great day raids in the Mediter- 


_ ranean, with the 70 to 80 tons maximum 


dropped in the Southwest Pacific, and the 
40 tons with which American fliers recent- 
ly pounded Jap bases in China. 

On Sunday night most of the RAF 
stayed home. But a comparatively small 
force of bombers struck one of the most 
devastating blows of the war against Ger- 
many by smashing two of the most im- 
portant dams in the Reich—the Waldeck 
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The French Antilles were boxed 


Dam and the Mohne Dam. A tidal wave 
of water—estimated to be 134,000,000 gal- 
lons from the Mohne and 202,000,000 
gallons from the Waldeck—swept down the 
valleys and the German High Command 
admitted that “floods . . . caused serious 
losses among the civilian population.” 

The Mohne Dam, 26 miles east of 
Dortmund, provided the water supply for 
much of the Ruhr. The Waldeck (also 
called Eder) Dam not far from Kassel, was 
the largest in Europe, 156 feet high and a 
quarter of a mile long. The 1634-mile-long 
reservoir was used to maintain the level of 
the Weser River and the vital 107-mile- 
long Ems and Weser Cana!. The smashing 
of the two dams should thus interrupt 
the industrial production in the Ruhr 
and further hamper German water-borne 
traffic. 

The United States Eighth Air Force 
kept up with the RAF pace. On three suc- 
cessive days it struck the heaviest blows it 
had ever delivered against Europe, each 
one more powerful than the preceding one. 
First, the big bombers, escorted by Thun- 
derbolt fighters, pounded the Nazi air base 
at St. Omer and the plane factory and re- 
pair shops at Méaulte. Next, the Fortresses 
and Liberators made their longest flight 
over Europe and made a heavy raid on 
the German naval base of Kiel in ad- 
dition to other attacks on targets in Hol- 
land and Belgium. Finally, the American 
planes carried out an all-incendiary attack 
on Emden. 


Notes on St. Omer 


Al Newman, one of Newsweex’s war 
correspondents in Britain, sent the follow- 
tng account of how the new Republic 
Thunderbolt fighters went into action over 
Europe. 


SoMEWGHERE IN ENGLAND (by wireless) 
—Apart from the Antwerp raid on May 





4 when not a single bomber was lost, the 
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Thunderbolts did little until last week but 
make sight-seeing sweeps over France, the 
pilots thumbing their noses at the Nazis 
from a high altitude and occasionally hav- 
ing a light brush with. Focke-Wulf 190s 
and Messerschmitt 109-Gs. But when the 
Thunderbolts flew their second escort mis- 
sion to St. Omer m. May 13 your corre- 
spondent. happened to be at the base 
group commanded by 28-year-old Hubert 
Zemke who had just become a full colo- 
nel, Here are some notes on that day. 
Up at 7:30 to the music of a big turbo- 


supercharged radial of a plane parked 


right outside the front door. Breakfast 
with Capt. Eugene O’Neill Jr. (no rela- 
tion to the playwright) , a-tall, good-look- 
ing pilot with a wife and a week-old baby, 
from Douglaston, L.I. “This,” remarked 
the captain, devouring powdered eggs and 
fried potatoes, “is the country club of the 
air. The accommodations are beautiful, 
the company is swell, and we are work- 
ing with a plane destined to be the prime 
fighter on the western front.” Lt. Bob 
Petty of El Paso agreed with this reser- 
vation: “You’ve got to remember this 
isn’t a scrambling airplane. Anything you 
do has to be premeditated.” 

By the time we reached the field, planes 
were. thuridering over on a morning work- 
out. About 5 miles to the north two Thun- 
derbolts and one Spitfire chased each 
other’s tails in a mock dogfight. The pilots 
of one squadron were sprawled on the 
grass in front of their hut. They are 
higher strung than the bomber boys and 
don’t lie still long. They wrestle or try 
to get a small mongrel named Slipstream 
to chase his tail. 

After lunch things started moving. Dur- 
ing the pilots’ briefing swarms of For- 
tresses bound for an unknown rendezvous 
with an escort of Thunderbolts went buzz- 
ing toward the coast. The ground crews 
assembled and fueled the planes by squad- 
rons, checked them, and fussed over them. 
Finally the pilots burst out on the field, 
and the crew chiefs tucked them in the 
cockpits with all the solicitude of a mother 
putting her child to bed. Lt. Dick Allison 
of Franklinville, N. Y., was the last to get 
in. “Have that whisky ready,” he told us. 
~“I think this will be a good mission.” 
Then they were gone and we began the 
process known as sweating them out. 

A hundred silent officers and men were 
assembled behind the hangar. They fidg- 
eted, chewed grass, whittled, and tried 
their best to climb into the gullet of a 
smal] loudspeaker tuned in on the wave 
length of the planes’ radio. Nothing but 
static came for minute after minute. They 
should have been on the French coast 
any second. The colonel’s voice came 
through, but he was only warning some- 
one to close up. 

Then reports started coming: “Enemy 
aircraft, 12 o'clock. Enemy aircraft, 5 
o'clock, 6 o'clock, 11 o’clock.” It was that 
way right to the target and everybody 
was wondering when the Nazis were going 
to close in and fight, “Look at that bomb 
burst. He’laid that one right on,” some- 
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body shouted on the radio. Next came 
the calm voice of the colonel: “Slow left 
turn.” And they were on the way out. 
Once again enemy aircraft were reported 
in all directions. A long silence followed. 
“They ought to be over the English coast 
by this time,” somebody finally quavered. 
And as if in answer the voice of Dick Al- 
lison came through the speaker: “Better 
uncork that whisky, doc.” The mission 
was completed. 


Setback in Burma 


For the second year in succession, Brit- 
ish troops last week were in retreat in 
Burma. They weren’t taking the “hell of a 
beating” that Lt. Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell 
admitted the Allies took in the early 
months of 1942. But. to the British force 


that Field Marshal Sir Archibald P.. 


Wavell had sent down the western coast 
toward Akyab last December, the retreat 
through the wooded hills and tangled 
brush of the Mayu peninsula meant that 
even their limited campaign had been a 
failure. Buthedaung was abandoned on 


May 9, in the face of Japanese infiltration, — 


leaving the entire east side of the peninsula 
in enemy hands. Maungdaw fell on May 
11, and strategy may dictate a further 
retreat before the monsoon with its tor- 
rential rains, wild winds, and sticky mud 
closed in on Burma, making land fighting 
impossible. 

In the air, Allied planes struck in wide- 
spread areas from Rangoon almost to the 
border of Yiinnan Province, smashing oil 
refineries, communication lines, and air- 
dromes. But for once air supremacy did 
not make a campaign. Of Burma jungle 
fighting, the Japanese stay the masters. 

As the British fell back toward India, 


however, plans were already being made . 


for the eventual recapture of Burma. The 
presence in Washington of Field Marshal 
-Wavell, Admiral Sir James F. Somerville, 
and Air Chief Marshal Sir Richard E. C. 


Peirse, also focused attention on the pos- 


sibility of another Burma campaign. 

The present British campaign, launched 
Dec. 19, never really moved into high gear. 
The objective of the Wavell army was 
simply to retake Akyab, the former rice 
port which Japanese naval vessels might 
have used and which Japanese aircraft 
had used to bomb the British forces in 
lower Bengal. The attempt failed after a 
promising start, not because of*inferiority 
of equipment or quality of troops, but be- 
cause the early British gains were not con- 
solidated with sufficient daring and 
promptness and because the difficulties of 
supply and transportation, as well as the 
defensive capacity of the Japanese, were 
underrated. 

Furthermore, the British force was 
handicapped by a manpower loss caused 
by tropical illness. In the first weeks of the 
campaign, 25 per cent of the army came 
down with malaria. The casualty figures 
for four months” fighting amounted to 
about 8,500 British troaps, of which 1,400 


were killed or missing. 
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WAR TIDES 





General Fuqua’s war commentary 
would ordinarily appear in these two 
columns. Nearly every week since the 
start of the war in 1939 in a similar 
space the General commented on mili- 
tary affairs. It is thus with the deepest 
regret that NEwsweEEK announces the 
death of General Fuqua in New York 
City on May 11. The staff of News- 
WEEK hopes that this last tribute to 
the memory of a colleague will be taken 
not as an obituary but as an apprecia- 
tion of a man whom we knew as a gal- 
lant soldier and a very great gentleman. 

The General’s career needs little re- 
telling. It is already inscribed in the 
annals of the United States Army for 
all to read. For Stephen O. Fuqua 
turned to the Army the first time his 
country needed him. After attending 
Tulane and the University of Louisiana, 
he went to West Point for one year and 
five years later was commissioned a 
captain of volunteers in the Spanish- 
American War. : 








“Wide: World 
) Maj. Gen. Stephen O. Fuqua , 


Stephen O. Fuqua, 1874-1943: A Tribute 


After that war young Fuqua joined 
the Regular Army—and fought in all 
the other wars that came along. In the 
Philippine Insurrection, the General 
learned the meaning of guerrilla tactics 
at firsthand. In the last war, he rose to 
be Chief of Staff of the famous First 
Division. In 1929, General Fuqua was 
given the vital post of Chief of Infantry. 
Then he went abroad to the suppos- 
edly quiet job of military attaché in 
Madrid. He arrived just in time for the 
outbreak of the Spanish Civil War. Men 
who served in the Republican Army 
have described how the American ob- 
server would suddenly appear on the 
front and dash into areas under fire. 


General Fuqua was a_ soldier 
through and through. Unlike most gen- 
erals, he also looked like a general and 
talked like a general. There was some- 


thing almost indestructible in the Gen-. 


eral’s short, powerful figure and his 
booming parade-ground voice. It was a 
voice trained to command, yet the Gen- 
eral always looked on himself at News- 
WEEK as only a lieutenant whose duty 
was to present his case to the editors 
and then follow their orders. 

Perhaps General Fuqua’s death came 
as an added shock to those who knew 
him well because the years seemed to 
weigh so lightly on his shoulders. He 
dressed as young as he felt, with tweed 


jackets that contrasted with the sober 


garb he had worn for so many years as 
a soldier. There was very little in the 
life of a great city such as New York 
that escaped the General’s interest. He 
liked the theater and the movies, and 
had strong opinions on both. He knew 
food well, enjoyed eating it, and was 
something of an authority on the dishes 
of his native Louisiana. : 


The General was always a warm- 
hearted man with a personal interest 
in the human side of anything he was 
connected with, from the Army to 
Newsweek. He was very proud of his 
family and is survived by Mrs. Fuqua, 
a son, Lt. Col. Stephen O. Fuqua Jr., 
now American military attaché at Lis- 


bon, and a daughter, Mrs. Rupert Bell-: 
_ ville, who lives in England. 


As a soldier the General had never 
expected to survive so many wars. It 


. was typical of the man that just before 
“his death and despite his age—68—he 


was planning to go abroad and get as 


- close to the present struggle as he could. 


He was not going as a general. He was 
going as a war correspondent on a reg- 


~ ular troop transport—and.-damn the tor- 


pedoes! 
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Ruml’s Turn-Up of ‘Tax Clock 
Finally Comes Into Its Own 


Partisan Bitterness Shunned 
as Upper House in Single Week 
Ends Four-Month Tax Wrangle 


“If you ever hear of me dropping dead 
on a tennis court, you'll know it was be- 
cause I was crossing it_on my way to a 
Scotch and soda,” Beardsley Ruml once 
quipped about his distaste for physical 
exercise. ‘The strapping 6-footer’s favorite 
activity is sitting and thinking. Stretched 
in solid comfort in the easiest chair he 


. can find (a combination he calls irresistible 


to lucid thought), he likes to play with 
ideas and later try them on his friends. It 
is a hobby which led him to authorship of 
probably the most-discussed tax plan ever 
laid before the American public—and ene 
that by this week, after long travail and 
many vicissitudes, was in clear sight of 
success. 


Idea Man: “B” Ruml’s_ penchant 
for mental acrobatics has threaded its way 
through all his 48 years. He was born in 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa; his father was a 
doctor and the son of a Czech im- 
migrant day laborer, his mother 
was a nurse of New England stock 
whose maiden name was Beardsley. 
The boy disdained the games of his 
pals, devoting himself instead to a 
special reading course devised by 
his teachers. He loped easily 
through Dartmouth and two years 
later, at 22, won his Ph.D. from 
the University of Chicago for a: 
dissertation on \ psychometry—the 


Later Rum] became a career 
man in philanthrophy, handling 
millions for the Carnegie Corp., 


Memorial, and the Spelman Fund. 
Then he returned to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago as dean of 
social sciences. In 19384 R. H. 
Macy, New York department 
store, chose Rum! formally as its 
treasurer, informally as idea man. 
It was at his large, unlittered desk 
on Macy’s thirteenth floor that 
Rum! hatched his most famous 
idea. 

His attention caught a series of 
cases in which an individual was 
faced with the necessity of paying, 
on last year’s income, sizable taxes 
considerably greater than his cur- 
rent year’s income. One was an 


elderly Macy employe pensioned off at 


less than his working wage; another was 


a $7,500-a-year executive drafted into the 
services at $2,000 a year. Ruml knew that 
the problem was multiplied almost in- 
credibly by the millions of new taxpayers 
rung in by the government's lowering of 
exemptions. 


Plan: The jovial Midwesterner then 
devised his plan to put taxpaying on a 
current basis through complete forgive- 
ness of the past year’s taxes. He broached 
it successfully at a small dinner party of 
friends (some of them tax experts). When 
they endorsed it, he submitted it to the 
Treasury and to the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. He wasn’t too much concerned 
over its fate: “Either it’s good enough to 
adopt or we should forget about it and try 
something else.” 

Basically,’ it was as simple as daylight 
saving, and that accounted for its great 
appeal. As Rum! was fond of pointing out, 
a change of time would be difficult if left 
to individual initiative; a few large firms 
might agree to bring their employes in at 
8 rather than 9 o'clock, for example, but 
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the time-setting would -remain the same 
and people would be inclined to go by 
their standard-time clocks. However, , 
the clock is moved forward arbitrarily, 
everyone conforms and you have a fait 
accompli. Therefore, why not turn the tax 
clock ahead and pretend that 1942 js 
really 1943? 

That idea fascinated the taxpayers— 
who ‘were fascinated further by the fact 
that the Ruml plan called for regular de- 
ductions from paychecks rather than quar- 
terly or annual lump-sum payments. Such 
a proposal could hardly miss with a nation 
of installment-plan purchasers. The extent 
of its appeal was shown by a Gallup poll 
taken just before Congressional debate 
started: 83 per cent of upper-income and 
86 per cent of lower-income earners 
favored Ruml’s dream. The Republican 
party swung into line and adopted the 
plan for its own. But the Administration, 
partly because of the Republican support 
and partly because it contended that rich 
taxpayers would save immense amounts 
through “forgiveness,” lined up to fight 
the Ruml brainchild to the last decimal 


point. 


Survival: Thus the scheme went to 
Congress, where, through four months of 
debate as bitter as Capitol Hill had heard 
in years, the Ruml idea proved its re- 
markable hardiness. In common with all 
other plans considered, it provided a 2 
per cent withholding levy beginning July 
1 to put tax collection on a current basis, 
The controversy was over how much of 
1942 liabilities should be forgiven. In two 
House votes the Administration managed 
to head off the Rum! 100 per cent 
forgiveness plan—the second time 
by only four votes. 

But when the House finally sent 
to the Senate its compromise—the 
Forand bill forgiving the 6 per 
cent normal and 13 per cent first- 
bracket surtax, or 75 per cent of 
all 1942 taxes due—the Rum! plan 
popped up again. With modifica- 
tions to prevent windfalls for men 
with fat wartime incomes (see 
box, page 33), the Senate Finance 
Committee promptly adopted 100 
per cent forgiveness. 

On the floor the proposal with- 
stood a barrage of no less than five 
ather plans. W. Lee O’Daniel of 
Texas wanted to apply the with- 
holding tax to 1942 income, it- 
stead of making taxpayers cur 
rent. Allen J. Ellender of Louisiana 
proposed collection of taxes for 
both 1942 and 1943, with the for- 
mer payable over five years. Tom 
Connally of Texas tried to revive 
an Administration compromise 
that had failed in the House. John 
H. Bankhead of Alabama put on 4 
campaign for the House-approved 
Forand plan. Finance Committee 
Chairman Walter F. George of 
Georgia fought for forgiveness of 
75 per cent‘of each taxpaver’s lis 








THE EYES OF AMERICA. -- axe upon Aor / 


Instead of flying with wings of peace... 
She now scans the skies of war relentlessly 
.» » Spotting planes for your protection. 


YES. EVERYTHINGS CHANGED NOW ! 


Today, it is the proving- 
ground of battle... not the 
highways of peace ... that 
has full call on General 
Tire’s unique leadership in 
Top-Quality manufacture. 


Today, you must save your 
tires ... helping thus to 
bring the time nearer when 
you can again en- 
joy General’s 
long mileage and 
extrasafety. When 
that “tomorrow” 
4s here. .. ready 
for you will be an 


even finer General Tire 
than before. 


Out of new materials and 
new methods developed and 
perfected by General’s tech- 
nicians now will come still 
more change for the better. 
Out of 25 years of learning 
how to make rubber do 


more will come a 


tire that will add 
new lustre to 
General’s un- 
equalled reputa- 
tion for Top- 
Quality. 


Lighter Weight, Yet More Strength in “Tomorrow's” General Tire? 


Will it give you mileage that 
may outlast your car? Will 
you ride on less air without 
a worry of blowouts? Will 
the heat problem be licked? 
Whatabout synthetics, rayon, 


nylon? The answers will 
have to wait... until that day 
ahead. But, we can tell you 
that, more than ever, you 
will want to ride on Amer- 
ica’s Top-Quality Tire. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. « AKRON, O. 
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JUST ELEVEN HOURS ON EARTH...WITH HITLER! 


When Hitler launched his merciless air-blitz on 
England, 42,000 civilians were killed. The young- 
est was only || hours old . . . only || hours of life 
on the same earth with Adolf Hitler. 


America bows her head in horror and sorrow 


for that child... and then goes forth to fight. 


We fight with all the strength of our youth... 
our sons and brothers who are crossing the seas 
to get within range of the axis gangsters. 


We fight with all the might of our industry. 
Machines that once formed the comfortable things 
of peace now shape the cold, hard steel of war. 


It is grim business. But we must do it. We of 
The Texas Company know how grim it is to turn 
the petroleum that might have been used for 
transportation and warmth into toluene for high 
explosives, into Diesel oil for deadly submarines, 
into lubricants to speed the manufacture of huge 
projectiles. 


But we are glad we had the oil wells, the refiner- 
ies, the plant capacity, built up in time of peace, 
to accomplish this stern task. 

There is no other way...no other way to assure 


for the children of the future a world where never 
again can savagery take the place of government. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


TEXACO FIRE-CHIEF AND SKY CHIEF GASOLINES 
HAVOLINE AND TEXACO MOTOR OILS 
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bility. All these substitutes lost. The Rum] 
plan won, 49 to 30. In only one week the 
Senate had acted more decisively than had 
the House in four months. 

So the modified 100 per cent-forgiveness 
plan went to House-Senate conference this 
week—and appeared certain to go for- 
ward to the President. This would con- 
front Mr. Roosevelt with an unpleasant 
dilemma: To veto it would deny the 
Treasury the pay-as-you-go tax-collection 
system it has begged for by July 1; to sign 
it would mean swallowing the Beardsley 
Ruml idea he has bucked from the begin- 
ning. 
Significance 


There was a good deal of plain mulish- 
ness in the Administration’s opposition to 
the Ruml plan in the House. For one 
thing, many Democrats opposed the pro- 
posal simply because the Republicans 
supported it. They didn’t want the GOP 
to get credit for any measure so pleasing 
to the taxpayers. The House debate be- 
came more partisan than rational. 

Thus it was left to the calmer Senate to 
work things out. In that chamber, partisan 
bitterness had no time to develop, and 
Democratic senators had fewer inhibitions 
about voting for the Rum! plan if they 
liked it. Thus the Ruml debate exempli- 
fied a trend of recent years: Though the 
House constitutionally has sole right to 
initiate tax legislation, the Senate more 
frequently rewrites it—and produces the 
laws that actually go onto the books.- 

This paradox is as likely as not to crop 
up again next time Congress tackles taxes. 
On the agenda will be the $16,000,000,000 
which President Roosevelt has asked in 
new taxes or savings. Last week Secretary 
of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau Jr. 
said he would prefer to have the sixteen 
billions in taxes alone. This would boost 
our revenue from an estimated $35,000,- 
000,000 -to about $50,000,000,000—or 
about half of the annual cost of ‘the war 
(Britain, Canada, and New Zealand -al- 











Basic Points 
of Senate-Ruml Plan 


Forctven: Taxes on 1942 or 1943 in- 
come, whichever is lower. 

WirTHHELD (beginning July 1): 20 
per cent tax on wages and salaries 
above these exemptions: single, 
$624; married, $1,248; dependents, 
$312. 

Exceptions: No withholding tax on 
servicemen, farmers, clergymen, 
domestics, etc. These must file es- 
timates of income and pay during 
taxable’ year. Servicemen have a 
special exemption of $1,500 on 
military pay. 

Uprer Brackets: Those whose lia- 
bilities aren’t fully covered by the 
withholding tax (incomes of $2,700 
and up if single, $3,500 and up if 
married) must file estimates of in- 
come and pay the excess over with- 
held taxes within the taxable year. 

Anti-WinpFaLt: If forgiven year’s 
income is at least $10,000 more 
than highest annual income dur- 
ing 1938-40, the excess above 
$10,000 is taxable at regular rates. 
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ready pay about half of their war costs 
out of current taxes). 

Of course, what Morgenthau asks for is 
not always what Congress approves. But 
af the House is even to approach his figure 


. on new taxes, it will have to operate with 


far more efficiency and clarity of purpose 
than it demonstrated in the Ruml debate 
—which concerned not new taxes but 
a method of collecting present ones. 


When Is a Jap? 


Dillon S. Myer, director of the War Re- 
location Authority, sighed last week: “I 
would like to get out of this relocation 


Two sides of relocation: Jap internees can stage a folk-lore play of old Japan or a modern American dance 
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thing tomorrow.” For he had a tough 
problem on his hands: what to do about 
the 110,000 Japanese-Americans evacuated 
from the West Coast last year. 

The ten relocation camps, established 
last spring and summer by the WRA in 
seven Western states on the President’s 
order that Japanese-Americans be cleared 
out of the vital Pacific Coast area, have 
been the focus of controversy ever since. 
And so has the fate of the internees, of 
whom 65,400 are Nisei (American citizens 
by right of birth) and 5,680 Kibei (Amer- 
ican-born but educated in Japan and 
mostly loyal to the emperor). The WRA 
was intended as an emergency setup, to 
care for the évacuées until they could be 
settled in jobs in other parts of the coun- 
try. But movement from the Army-guard- 
ed and fence-enclosed tarpaper-barrack 
settlements has been slow. 

By last week the reasons for that 
slowness had boiled up into an issue that 
involved some basic questions in the Japa- 
nese-American problem—and some plain 
racial hatred. The questions: Can any 
Japanese be trusted? How can the loyal 
be distinguished from the disloyal? News 
of the execution of our Tokyo raiders had 
aroused popular resentment and befogged 
the answers. 


“Exposé”: The streets of Cody and 
Powell, Wyo., close by the Heart Moun- 
tain relocation center, were empty of Japa- 
nese last week for the first time in months. 
The town councils had forbidden their 
appearance unless accompanied by mili- 
tary escort. 

It all started when a Denver Post re- 
porter visited a center and returned with 
Page 1 stories of waste and hoarding of 
rationed food. Among other things, he 
charged that the Japanese were being fed 
the almost forgotten luxury of bananas 
and alligator pears, and that rations were 
better than those in the Army. Actually 
the camp gets its food through the Army 
quartermaster, and residents have had 
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The synthetic sa phire 
that becomes a precious jewel... 






















































1. High over Berlin on the instrument 
board of a bomber, these synthetic sap-— 
phires become the most precious jewels in 
the world. They’re man-made jewels for 
instrument bearings. Without them, no 
bomber could drop its load with accuracy, 
no warship could navigate. Before Pearl 
Harbor most of these synthetic jewels 
came from abroad. But today industry is 
mass producing its own with the help of 

f diamond blades and polishing compounds 

“ * guch as made by Carborundun. 








2. Man-made sapphires are created by 
fusing aluminum oxide. To turn the 
rough boule into a bearing requires 
more than 100 precision operations, 
including cutting, grinding and pol- 
ishing. No tolerance over 0.0003 in. 
is permissible. One of the best 
abrasives for producing a sapphire 
bearing is the diamond. So diamond 
grinding compounds by Carborundum 

* are widely utilized. 


3. Like the bearings they help produce, 
diamond compounds today are doubly | 
precious, as "Weapons for Production". 
To make them go farther and.do more 
work, use them wisely. The Carborundum 
Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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bananas twice simce the center was es- 
tablished last summer. 
But the “exposé” had its effect. Indigna- 


‘tion in Denver and ‘the whole West ran 


high over “coddling” of the internees. The 
War Manpower Commission, which had 
hoped to place thousands of Nisei in agri- 
culture this year, voiced fear its program 
would bog down. As it was, about 4,000 
were employed permanently as communi- 
ties in many parts of the country were 
refusing to put up with Nisei. And mean- 
time the government was shelling out 
$70,000,000 a year for the WRA and 
would probably spend $80,000,000 for 
1944. 

Further to complicate matters, in the 
pillared chamber of the Supreme Court 
last week charges were made that the mass 
evacuation itself was unconstitutional. In 
the cases of Minoru Yasui, 26, and Gordon 
Hirabayashi, 24, both American-born of 
Japanese parents, who were convicted of 
violating a pre-internment curfew order 
last year (Hirabayashi also refused to 
register for evacuation) , attorneys charged 
that the evacuation order was void be- 
cause it was without authority of Con- 
gress, that American citizens cannot be 
interned without a hearing under the due- 
process and equal-protection clauses, and 
that the military orders were void as no 
martial law had betn declared. 

To all this a Senate Military Affairs 
subcommittee, headed by Sen. Albert B. 
Chandler and just back from an investi- 
gating tour of the camps, thought it had 
the solution: abolish the camps. Last week 
Senator Chandler planned to submit to 
the President for action three recom- 
mendations: (1) Make all draft laws ap- 
plicable to Japanese who are American 
citizens, (2) keep disloyal Japanese in 
regular internment camps for enemy aliens, 


and (3) find jobs for loyal Japanese in . 


areas where they will be acceptable. 

But Chandler’s program had its critics, 
particularly:on the Pacific Coast. For out 
of decades of experience with Japanese 
cut-rate laborers and farmers, Westerners 
have developed a hard core of suspicion 
and dislike for anything Japanese. With 
Lt. Gen. John: L. DeWitt, head of the 
‘Western Defense Command, they feel that 
no matter what his citizenship “A Jap is a 
Jap.” They don’t like the idea of putting 
Japanese into our Army. Many threaten 
that if the Japanese return to the Coast 
they “will be buried” there. At defenders 
of the internees some hurl the epithet 
“Jap-lover.” 


As for the internees themselves, many - 


were once eager to be free. But now that 
they can’t know what to expect wherever 
they go, most want to stay in camp. 


Coal Outlook 


The coal crisis last week boiled down to 
a battle of wills between the government 
(in the form of the War Labor Board) 
and the United Mine Workers (in the 
figure of their president, John L. Lewis). 


With new vigor the -WLB stood on its 
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This time, the Water Level Route was at war in earnest. New loco- 
motives, burning coal instead of wood, hauled food from the West 
for Grant’s army. And at the old mines and foundries in the Hud- 
son Highlands, flatcars loaded armor for the Union fleet of iron-clad 
Monitors . , , dreadnaughts of their day, 


The little, cabless “Batavia” puffed along wood-and-strapiron rails 

.. tails that led through the level Mohawk Valley to join the Great 
Lakes and the Hudson River. The Mexican War seemed far away. 
And only an occasional soldier “took the cars” over this pioneer 
link in New York Central’s Water Level Route, 
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The Spanish War. Cowboys shouting, “Remember the Maine!” 


Behind the big Pacifics, troop trains were rolling again over New 





raced east to join Teddy Roosevelt’s Rough Riders. They got the 
first thrill of their great adventure when they boarded the Empire 
State Express . .. made famous by Engine 999, then holder of the 
world’s speed record, 11214 miles an hour! 


York Central. This time they carried men by the hundreds of 


thousands ... men who sang “The Yanks Are Coming” and 
“K-K-K-Katie!” . .. men whose four-mile-an-hour tanks and fragile, 
fabric-winged planes were then the world’s deadliest weapons. 


















The 125,000 men and women of New York Central 
... like all who serve in America’s vast transporta- 
are dedicated to 
Victory. They’re getting the war traffic through ... 
despite storm and flood . 
born shortage of new equipment. Daily they're de- 


(FP Today, more than ever, the Water Level Route is an 

American lifeline. For in this total war, it’s not only the 
trainloads of men and weapons ‘that spell Victory. It’s the 70-car oil trains, 
roaring America’s answer to the U-Boats. It’s the mile-long food trains, 
thundering eastward to load the convoys and feed the war plant workers. 
It’s the passenger trains .. . shouldering much of the highway load ..- Main- 
taining civilian mobility : so vital to the war effort. 


tion army from coast to coast .. . 
. despite even the war- 


vising short cuts, and operating efficiencies. And 
when Victory’s won, they'll draw upon these war- 
time lessons to provide still finer rail transport for 
the America of tomorrow! 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


THE WATER LEVEL ROUTE—AN AMERICAN LIFELINE 


INVEST IN VICTORY—BUY WAR BONDS 
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right to take a hand in settling the wage 
controversy. With accustomed stubborn- 
ness Lewis insisted the board’s proceedings 
were a “farce” and refused to have any 
part of them. 

Solid Fuels Administrator Harold L. 
Ickes, custodian for the government of 
the nation’s 4,000 coal mines, had an- 
nounced he was confident Lewis would not 
call another strike when his truce expired 
May 18. He said it had been “decent” of 
Lewis to declare the truce and that the 
next step was up to the government. 

On May 14, the government in the form 
of the WLB took that step: It ordered the 
UMW and operators to show up in Wash- 
ington this Monday morning and arrange 
resumption of collective bargaining, and 
to keep getting out coal in the meantime. 
Along with the order went a forthright 
statement that all but outlined a new 
contract for the mines: 


q “It is difficult to understand why the 
operators failed to advance any construc- 
tive bargaining suggestions on any of the 
numerous items in dispute.” 


q “It is difficult to understand the in- 
sistence of the representatives of the miners 
on basing their demands exclusively . . . 
on an abandonment by the government of 
its Little Steel formula . . . If the miners 
have a justifiable complaint [over the cost 
of living], it might be adjusted by stricter 
enforcement of price ceilings.” 


_ “With a scheduled demand for 600,000,- 


000 to 630,000,000 tons of coal for 1943, 
the largest in our history, plus a growing 
shortage of miners, it should be possible 
for the miners.and the operators to under- 
take collective bargaining [for] a mutually 
satisfactory plan by which the benefits of 
the six-day week could be assured to the 
miners.” The board added that the govern- 
ment should be able to guarantee the 
operators a market for the extra coal dug. 


Thus the WLB offered the possibility of 
a major concession to Lewis. On a five-day 
week, miners’ base pay is $35; on six days, 
with time and a half for the sixth, it is 
$45.50. Earlier he had already accepted 
the six-day idea but stipulated a guaran- 
teed 52-week working year (mines last 
year workéd an average of only 240 days). 
Now, with the promise of a market for 
coal produced in more intensive digging, 
the mine owners would have less reason 
to balk at a guarantee somewhere between 
the present working rate and the 52-week 
operating year. 

On Monday the operators, anxious to 
end the dispute and get back their mines, 
showed up in Washington as ordered. 
Lewis did not. Thereupon the board issued 


a strong indictment of his tactics: “In . 


demanding a wage increase and at the 
same time refusing to seek the approval 
of the National War Labor Board, Mr. 
Lewis is defying the lawfully established 
procedures of the government of the 
United States . . . It is the only thing 
that stands in the way of the working out 
of a new contract.” 


What ‘it came down to was that if he 
wanted to take them Lewis had already 
won two points: (1) resumption of col- 
lective bargaining, and (2) the virtual 
certainty of more money for the miners. 
But Lewis wasn’t ready to take. In re- 
sponse to Ickes’s request this Monday he 
extended the truce to May 31. He still 
balked on a question of procedure: recog- 
nition of the board’s right to intervene. 


Potato Famine 


‘Delicate’ Season One Cause; 
Prospects of Relief Unclear 


Mrs. Fannie Blitz of the Bronx was tired 
of it all. Badgered by potato-hungry buy- 
ers who wouldn’t take an empty bin for an 
answer, she hung this sign outside her 
fruit-and-vegetable store: “Potatoes are 
fattening. Keep your girlish figure.” The 
customers caught on. : 

_Whether the Blitz tactics would have 
worked on a larger scale was another mat- 
ter. The spud shortage last week was 
national. In Boston one carload arrived 
where 30 to 40 had arrived the same day 
last year; in New York during one 24-hour 
period eight instead of the normal 80 car- 
loads put in, and Mayor Fiorello H. La 
Guardia set up a “white market” to offset 
profiteering. Though New Orleans was 
close by Louisiana’s flourishing potato 
crop, it got scarcely a look-in; the potatoes 
were being sent to the North-Central States. 


where they could command higher ceilings. 
In war-jammed Seattle, spudless inhabi- 
tants raised eyebrows at local Department 
of Agriculture claims that the supply was 
as high as 70 per cent of normal. In 
Washington Sen. Allen J. Ellender, Louisi- 
ana Democrat and potato grower, dis- 
tributed 1,200 pounds of the precious 
tuber to a few friends. 

Explanations of the shortage fell into a 
pattern. This is the: “delicate” season for 
potatoes—between the exit of the late crop 
and the income of the new one. Usually the 
two overlap; this year cold snaps seriously 
held up the huge Southern crop. Black 
marketing was listed as another important 
cause of the shortage: Because there are 
no price regulations at the growers’ level, 
illegal operators have been able to wangle 
abundant supplies by paying as high as 
$12 a hundredweight for a sack that an 
established distributor, operating under a 
ceiling, must sell for $2.50. 

Then again, growers have left their po- 
tatoes in the ground for 90 to 100 days— 
when they are fully matured and give a 
maximum yield—instead of digging them 
at the end of the usual 75-day period. 
Finally, government priorities on crops for 
use by the armed forces and Lend-Lease 
(the latter in dehydrated form) have cut 
heavily into supplies: for civilians. 

As to when relief will come, there was 
less agreement among potato dealers. The 
more optimistic set June 1 for the Southern 
crop to start rolling in; others estimated 
that increased planting—as high as 35 per 
cent above normal in Idaho alone—would 
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Soldier’s Farewell: Niki, a giant husky, has a new job carved out for 
him in the Army’s war dog corps (the K-9's). Before going off to the wars he 
bids a fond farewell to his young mistress, Joanne Greenwood of Chicago. 
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Westinghouse helps in every zero hour... 


On ships, in planes and tanks, with the troops and gun crews, zero hours 
bring thousands of Westinghouse war products to their destined, ultimate 
service—on every front, in every battle. 


Westinghouse fights with millions of 
man-power hours... 


Westinghouse proficiency in electrical design and manufac- 
ture, in ceramics and plastics, in metallurgy ... Westing- 
house ingenuity and inventiveness are finding new and better 
ways for making weapons of war. 


Westinghouse will bring future 
hours of freedom... 


Out of the skill and experience gained in wartime, will come 
even finer Westinghouse products. Improved electrical appli- 
ances and apparatus — for homes, farms, and industries — will 
bring a new measure of freedom and enjoyment to the men 
and women of a world at peace. Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company,’ Pittsburgh, Penn. Plants in 25 
cities — offices everywhere. 








Do you know that wire is America’s 
most versatile war weapon?.That it 
helps to make, and serves vitally én 
every plane, tank, ship and gun? 
And in almost everything our fight- 
ing forces use or wear or fight with? 
Even food and cigarettes are proc- 
essed on modern metal conveyor 
belts made of Wissco wire. 


Wire in its various kinds and shapes 
is one of the most indispensable, 
widely used of all materials in war. 


SEE. 


Enlarged reproduction free on request. 


the Axis 


In peace you'll find it hundreds of 


places in an automobile or in your 
194— model family ’plane! 


Quality and dependability in wire 
have become a Wickwire Spencer 
tradition, after 122 years of pioneer- 
ing many of the basic developments 
in this highly specialized material. 


If wire or wire products can help 
in your war production, put your 


COPYRIGHT 1943 


WICKWIRE SPENCER 
STEEL COMPANY 


500 FIFTH AVENUE 


PAMOCUS FOR QUALITY IN WIRE, WIRE ROPE, SPRINGS, 


problem up to experts. 


STANDS Fea 
TEN DLINESS 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


METAL CONVEYOR BELTS, INDUSTRIAL WIRE CLOTH, 


POULTRY NETTING, HAROWARE CLOTH, INSECT SCREEN CLOTH, ELECTRICALLY WELDED FABRIC FOR CONCRETE 
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result in a surplus. Seattle gloomily ex. 
pected to have to wait until the local 

is harvested next fall. The direst predic. 
tions of all pointed out that the govern. 
ment would not reduce its claims on the 
potato and warned civilians to start get- 
ting used to a substitute diet of noodles 
and spaghetti. 


GOP Gymnastic 


Reciprocal-Trade Somersault 
Gives Spangler Some Trouble 


For four days the Republicans did their 
darndest. Faced with certain passage of 
the Administration’s bill extending the life 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, 
they offered one weakening amendment 
after another. One proposal would have 
given Congress the right to cancel any 
trade treaty by concurrent resolution after 
60 days; another would have permitted 
individuals to sue for injuries suffered as 
a result of such treaties. 

But when it came to a showdown, 145 
Republicans crossed party lines in the 
House of Representatives last week to help 
pass the bill 342 to 65, with only two 
amendments. The more important ex- 
tended the trade-agreements act for only 
two years, instead of the usual three. The 
second prohibited granting advantages to 
international cartels through any such 
agreements. 

Chiefly, it was a victory for the Ad- 
ministration’s insistence that other United 


Associated Press 
Groundwork: Diana Hopkins 
hoes her White House Victory garden 
as her father, Harry Hopkins, and 
stepmother, wearing a nurses’ aide 
uniform, play ‘the part of sidewalk 
superintendents. 





AMERICA’S FUTURE IS SAFE 


Feak NOT FOR THE FUTURE . .. for 
America is more than a land of promise. 
It is a land of fulfillment . . . where 
promises come true. 


Yes, ours is a strong nation because 
of you—and all the other young wives 
and mothers who have courage and de- 
termination in the American tradition. 

From the earliest time . . . through the 
founding of our nation in pioneer days 
... through War and in Peace... the 
young women of this country have 
bravely faced the world with the men of 
their choice, borne their children and 
teared them to be fine citizens all. 

Yes, Little Lady, you quite literally 
are holding the future of America in 


your arms. And the sacrifices that you 
and that husband of yours are making 
are not in vain. 

Look beyond these dark wartime days 
into the bright future that is not so far 
away. A future in which your courage 
in starting a family in these trying times 
will be repaid a thousandfold . . . a future 
of better things . . . of better living. 
Such always has been the American 
History—and so it always will be. 
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It is fitting that we of The Prudential 
should speak of the future. For the fu- 
ture has always been our business— 
providing protection and security for 
the “tomorrow” of American families, 


THE FUTURE BELONGS TO THOSE WHO PREPARE FOR IT 


IN YOUR ARMS 


And so we salute the wartime brides of 
this nation . . . the women who are 
keeping the tradition of American fam- 
ily life alive . . . the women who will 
mold so much of America’s future. 

For indeed—she future belongs to those 
who prepare for it, and out of today’s 
trials and troubles will come a will for 
an even better America. 

We of Prudential pledge to work with 
you to that end . . . to continue to be 
of help to America’s families. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
cA Mutual Company 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 
FROM YOUR PRUDENTIAL AGENT 
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The End of the War Is Still a Long Way Off 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


In a way, the decisions which must 
be made by the President and the Prime 
Minister and their professional advisers 
have increased in difficulty. When the 
military strength at their disposal was 
smaller and the initiative lay wholly or 
chiefly with the enemy, their range of 
choice was more limited. 

Now they have more military strength 
to deploy—but not yet enough to de- 
liver the death blow to either enemy. 
They have, rather, a wide choice of 
intermediate steps which do not, sepa- 
rately or in the aggregate, promise a 
quick decision. If unwisely chosen or 
poorly executed, some of these inter- 
mediate steps might actually delay the 
final victory by dispersing and using up 
forces which, if held and concentrated, 
would be capable of driving through for 
the kill. Yet they cannot afford to leave 
either enemy unmolested while our 


‘forces are assembled for later and 


heavier assaults. So, while the war out- 
look has improved, the problems before 
the American-British High Command 
have become more intricate. 

Dhat is the broad canvas of the war 
at its present stage, as it is laid out by 
informed persons. Bluntly, by cold and 
conservative military calculation, the 
end of the war in Europe is still a long 
way off—late in 1944 or early 1945— 
and the end of the Pacific war still 


‘farther off. Certain factors offer hope of 


quicker victory, but they are not yet 
clear enough to justify a revision of 
earlier estimates. 

Here are some of the essential points 
which laymen sometimes lose sight of 
but professional strategists emphasize: 


| The military strength of the United 
States is not yet fully mobilized and 
will not be for another year or so to 
come. (Even then it probably will not 
be fully mobilized by Russian or Brit- 
ish standards.) > 


{ Only a fraction of our mobilized 
strength has yet been brought into ac- 
tion or position on the battle fronts. 
This is due to lack of shipping. 


q The shipping stringency will be re- 
lieved by the reopening of the Mediter- 
ranean and by the high rate of new 
American construction. Since March, 
losses to submarines have declined. If 
the improvement is held, shipping 
losses during the summer months will 
be smaller than were previously ex- 
pected, and the movement of Ameri- 
can troops and supplies overseas can 
be expedited. But lack of shipping will 
still impose restraints—and the Navy 


cannot count on getting the submarine 
under reasonably firm control until fall. 


q The grand strategy of the United 
Nations still must pivot on Russia. The 
defeat of Russia, or its reduction to 
the military status of China, in either 
1941 or 1942, probably would have 
doomed the British-American combina- 
tion to a ten-year war or a stalemate. 
The Germans appear to be on the verge 
of launching another offensive against 
Russia. The defeat or crippling of Rus- 
sia would still be a disaster to the Al- 
lied cause. It would enable the Ger- 
mans to turn all or most of their 
strength to the west and south. 
Germany is weaker than it was a year 
ago; but Russia probably is also. So 
many facts about both sides are un- 
known that an accurate appraisal of 
their respective strengths is impossible. 
The American-British combination must 
divert sufficient German strength to 
enable the Russians to hold, even at the 
risk of delaying or complicating me- 
thodical, longer-range plans for the. 
destruction of Germany from the west. 
and south. 

Strategic round-the-clock bombing of 
the Reich is beginning to yield cumu- 
lative dividends and will be intensified 
and expanded. German defenses against 
daylight bombing are improving but 
not yet rapidly enough to offset the 
increasing weight of these raids. Prob- 
ably for some time to come blows at 
the heart of German power will be de- 
livered by air. The near-term activity 
of the British-American amphibious 
forces seems more likely to consist of 
harassing the Germans around the 
whole arc from North Cape to the 
Black Sea, clipping off salients, and 
tightening the ring around the Euro- 
pean Axis. 


The reconquest of Burma is one of 
the toughest problems before the Brit- 
ish-American High Command. The 
campaign must be launched in the fall 
and completed before the monsoons 
again arrive in the spring of 1944—or 
else postponed for an entire year. But 
it will require special equipment and 
shipping also needed for the invasion of 
Europe. 

The next six months will bring plenty 
of fireworks in all theaters, and prob- 
ably a succession of intermediate vic- 
tories. But an early decision in Europe 
can be calculated only by heavy re- 
liance on the collapse of German mo- 
rale—an intangible on which it would 
be foolhardy to lean too hard. 


‘so out loud until he has. . 
-way the cat is going to jump, estimated 
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Nations would view defeat of the measure 
as a symbol of America’s return to isola- 
tionism. But a surprise factor in gaining 
Republican support was the bontbshell 
touched off by Rep. Joseph C. Baldwin of 
New York, a Republican favoring passage. 
From the floor he read a letter from GQP 
National Chairman Harrison E. Spangler 
calling the agreements “a moot question” — 
and “we should not attempt to disturb 
them, at least during the war and some- 
time thereafter.” 

Annoyed at the public airing of what he 
described as a personal missive to Baldwin, 
Spangler hastily explained that he was not 
attempting to “declare a party policy.” 
This scrupulous gymnastic treated Demo- 
crats to the pleasing sight of the country’s 
leading Republican newspaper berating the 
party’s No. 1 official. Editorially The 
New York Herald Tribune observed: 

“The implication is that while Mr. 


Spangler himself may feel that a given 


proposal is sound . . . he won’t dare say 


. seen which 


where the partisan advantage may lie, and 
is ready to sound off with lungs of brass in 
the name of the organization. A man whose 
personal opinions are not important to him 


. may make a good politician: he cannot 


make a good Republican party leader.” 


Army-Navy Notes 

Watiorinc Wave: Apprentice Seaman 
Audrey Pearl Roberts of Miami last week 
became a heroine, winning an official cita- 
tion for gallantry “with disregard for her 
own personal safety.” The “enemy” were 
two. alcohol-laden intruders who tried to 
crash the gate at the Waves training 
school at Hunter College, New York. Sea- 
man Roberts’s feat: She conked one with 
her shore-patrol truncheon, laying him out 
cold, and was about to wield her billy on 
the second when male bluejackets arrived 
and ejected the pair. 


Rounvup: The Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, intensifying its nationwide 
hunt for draft dodgers, hauled into its 
dragnet last Friday 638 men—largest 
number to be arrested in any one day. 
FBI Chief J. Edgar Hoover commented: 
“Every section of the country felt the 
impact of the FBI’s concentrated efforts 
to bring draft dodgers to justice.” 


Fatuer’s Days: The War Department 
quietly extended the furlough period al- 
lowed newly inducted men from seven to 
fourteen days, effective July 1, and to 
three weeks by Sept. 1. The department's 
only announced reason was that “hard- 
ships were caused in some cases. ” But the 
action was seen as a step toward the 
drafting of fathers, since they need more 
time than childless men to wind up their 
affairs. 


Tor Coiiece: Aimed at closer coordina- 
tion of the service commands, the estab- 
lishment of a joint Army and Navy staff 
college was announced for June 1 by Secre- 
tary of War Henry L: Stimsom There the 
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A “block buster’”’ bomb is harmless . . . 
until someone opens a “tin can.” 

This can contains the bomb’s sting 
—a fuse. Without it no bomb can 
explode. At the last minute before a 
raid, the fuse is taken from the can 
and shoved into the nose of the bomb. 

This fuse has to be right when it 
goes into the bomb. That’s why it’s 
packed in a can. 

A damp fuse could turn a costly 
bomb into a worthless dud. But the 


an 
” Piet, 


“bomb fuse” can, moisture-proof and 
air-tight, kéeps each fuse safe and dry 
until it’s needed. 

Vital qwaterials like this are riding 
off to war by the millions in America’s 
favorite container. They —and the 
can—are working for American boys, 
helping them do a job and come out 
on top. The essential things you get in 
cans—food, fuel, medicine—are also 
going to the fighting fronts in cans. 


Cans are tough. They don’t break, 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 
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chip or tear. They protect against 
water, dirt, light, insects. Things get 
there—safe—in cans. 

The can that goes to war today 
will be back again . . . guarding the 
things you depend on. It’ll be better 
than ever, thanks to the. experience 
we’re gaining as packaging head- 
quarters for the boys in uniform. 





NOTE 
TO WAR MANUFACTURERS 


Metal containers are delivering the goods 
safely—foods, supplies, and bullets arrive 
ready for action. Continental is making 
millions of these cans along with other 
war needs, including plane parts. 

Yet, rushed as we are, we can still take 
on more! Right now, a part of our vast 
metal-working facilities for forming, stamp- 
ing, machining and assembly is still avail- 
able. Write or phone our War Products 
Council, 100 East 42nd Street, New York. 














HELP CAN THE AXIS—BUY 
WAR BONDS 


Men Who Plan beyond Tomorrow Like 
CANADIAN Whisky at its Glorious Best! 











The Rocket Ship of the future—shooting you from Minneap- 

olis to Mandalay in less than half a day! Traveling above the 

stratosphere...propelled by gases roaring from its tail...this 

soundproof, sealed, luxurious carrier will cover regular routes p ’ a 
to all the world. It seems a dream today, but it’s being talked Pe EMER ~ alge oS a a 
of now by Men Who Plan Beyond Tomorrow! 
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HINK back six years ago to the time when es 

‘‘Emile Zola’’ came alive on every screen... ; 3 YO. 
when Egypt became a member of the League of a % CANADIAN wasn’ 
Nations. Do you realize that Seagram thought of = ; aceses 
Tomorrow even then? That was the year the distin- re — Sune Se eguowesnats 
guished whiskies in Seagram’s V.O0.CANADIAN were : 
blended for gracious flavor and laid away to mellow. 
Ever since then these rare whiskies have been treas- 
ured for Tomorrow ...so the V.O. of today will always 
be preferred for THE WORLD’S LIGHTEST HIGHBALL. 


PNADIAN WHISK* 


Six Years Old—86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, New York em: : — 1 * GLORIOU: 
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senior officers of the Army, Navy, and Ma- 

’ + Corps will receive four-month courses 
“in all phases of joint or coordinated op- 
erations involving land, sea, and air.” 


Omens of Victory 


Enormous Production Statistics 
Show Home-Front Battle Won 


In its eighteenth month and second 


spring of war, America came in sight of 


the fruits of its toil and blood. Its troops 
in Africa had forgotten the humiliation 
of Faid Pass and now rejoiced in the glory 
of Bizerte. At home, too, citizens could 
look beyond the day-to-day mistakes and 
confusion of wartime America and see 
more victories in the making on the pro- 
duction front. For in a week of new hope 
the basic truth was that blunderingly, per- 
haps, but inevitably, the will and power 
of the American people to make war was 
at last exerting its tremendous impact 
upon history. 


Omens: There were plenty of signs 
that the battle on the home front was 
being won: 

q The War Production Board disclosed 
that America will soon be fully tooled up 
for war, with enough manufacturing ca- 
pacity to crush the Axis. The board will 
order no more machine tools or industrial 


War Prisoners Working: To save St. Genevneve. 
Mo., farms from a Mississippi flood threat, Army en- 
gineers hired Azis prisoners of war at 80 cents a day (plus 


plants and will look into projects already 
under way for possible cancellation ($4,- 
000,000,000 worth of Federally financed 
plants have already been completed, and 
$7,000,000,000 more had been scheduled 
for completion by midsummer). Instead 
the board will concentrate on shoving 
current capacity into high gear—with the 
help, incidentally, of men and materials 
released from machine tools and construc- 
tion to make battle weapons. Thus the 
industries that were the first great bottle- 
necks of our war output neared the end 
of their roles, and would soon practically 
disappear as such from the war-production 
picture (see Washington Trends) . 


Secretary Frank Knox told the Union 
League Club in Chicago that the Navy 
had boosted its numerical strength 25 per 
cent in the first three months of 1943 and 
had already become “the greatest combat 
fleet in the history of the world.” 


q President Roosevelt reported to a press 
conference that our plane output now sur- 
passed that of all other nations combined. 
Because we are concentrating on four- 
engined bombers, he spoke in terms of 
weight of planes instead of numbers. Thus 
he set production in 1941 at 87,000,000 
pounds; in 1942, at 291,000,000 pounds; in 
1943, at 911,000,000 pounds, and in 1944, 
at 1,417,000,000 pounds. 


Accomplishments: These were stu- 
pendous statistics. They meant that from 


1941 to 1944, plane poundage turned out 
in the United States would rise by 1,528 
per cent. And there were other figures al- 
most as overwhelming in their import for 
the enemy. In March the over-all muni- 
tions production index stood at 588—more 
than five times the pre-Pearl Harbor 
level. In that month alone we got out near- 
ly 3,000 tanks, and 1,448,000 deadweight 
tons of shipping. 

So it was a week of great accomplish- 
ment and greater promise for the Ameri- 
can people. True, big problems remained. 
Congress had not even begun its task of 
assessing the nation more heavily for the 
cost of the war (already $83,000,000,C00 
since Pearl Harbor). In John L. Lewis’s 
hands lay the threat of a nationwide coal 
strike. The Office of Price Administration 
experimented with still other attempts to 
check a cost of living that would not stop 
rising. Even the staple potato was in many 
places hard to get. But the fact was that, . 
American industry and labor, despite all 
these obstacles, were winning the impor- 
tant and necessary battle of the home 
front. And there was no doubt that they 
would continue to win it under any leader 
—Franklin D. Roosevelt in a fourth term 
or someone else in a first term. 


Benes’s Dilemma 


Congress is a bit blasé these days about 
the never-ending stream of visiting states- 
men. To the latest—President Eduard 


a 
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ther regular pay) to sandbag levees. Captives’ outfits are 
marked PW and their civilian boss speaks their native 
tongue. Faces in photo were painted out on Army orders. 
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ARMY 
SHOES 


HE hide of a calf or a 

Texas steer goes through 
many processes before it becomes a 
sturdy pair of army shoes. In tannery 
and shoe factory, these processing and 
manufacturing operations require ex- 
perience and skill, machinery and 
special equipment. The rubber industry 
has always furnished certain indispen- 
sable equipment for the manufacture of 
leather and shoes. Great quantities of 
rubber hose are used in washing oper- 
ations in tanneries. Rubber rolls re- 
move hair and flesh from green hides. 
Rolls for finishing leather and other 
rubber rolls for splitting and cutting 
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leather to gauge are special tannety 
equipment. Transmission belting oper-. 
ates dyeing drums and various machin-’ 
ety. Rubber aprons fit on machines for 
applying top dressings, cushions on 
others for embossing finishes and, on 
still others, rubber rolls for polishing 
operations. Shoe factories use rubber 
conveyor belts, transmission belting 
for main power drive and for operating 
auxiliary machinery, and rubber hose 
for pneumatic controlled, machines. 
Leather is another war industry with 
processes. dependent on mechanical 
rubber products—products long famil- 
iar to Republic Rubber’s organization. 
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conditions o today, the 
Industrial istributor 
has proved an indis 
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Benes of Czecho-Slovakia—the members 
of both houses listened politely but with- 
out great enthusiasm last week. Benes’s 
message: 

“I feel authorized to declare on behalf 
of my nation . . . that after the final vic- 
tory in this great war is achieved the 
Czecho-Slovak nation will reconstruct its 
old home rapidly and successfully . . . re- 
maining faithful . . . to the democratic 
traditions which came to her very largely 
from the United States . . . to the ideals 
of peace and peaceful international col- 
laboration.” 


Significance -——— 


What the co-creator of the Little En- 
tente meant by “peaceful international 
collaboration” was his little country’s big 
dream of an eastern and southern Euro- 
pean federation that would include Poland. 
What Congress knew when it withheld its 
cheers was that Benes was in an embar- 
rassing dilemma: When Russia indicated 
displeasure at the idea of any coalition to 
her west, the Czechs straightway dropped 
negotiations with the Poles. Yet Benes 
must eventually find some way out that 
would keep the Poles and Russians happy. 
But it appeared that about all Benes could 
accomplish here in his talks with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and other officials, and in 
Moscow which is next on his itinerary, 
would be to tell of his ultimate wish and 
wait until after the war to work out any 


. precise regional European settlements. 


Goldilocks and OWI 


The Office of War Information had 
nothing against blondes, but they were 
getting in its hair. Early in the war a 
government agency had issued ‘an appeal 
for blonde tresses, used in the making of 
some precision instruments. Lately such 
a flood of hair has been received at the 
OWI that last week it ruled blondes should 
be seen and not shorn. The government 
needs no more hair, and that’s permanent. 
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* FROM THE CAPITAL * 











Arbiters 


One of the hottest jobs in Washington 
today is that of public member of the War 
Labor Board. The whole board is on the 
spot’ again with the coal-mine case (see 
page 34), but if either employer or worker 
members get fed up, they can always quit, 
as the labor representatives have several 
times threatened and, in the case of UMW 
Secretary-Treasurer Thomas Kennedy, ac- 
tually done. 

The public members, however, are 
caught in the middle—as mediators not 
only in disputes in the field but within the 
board itself. If they should drop out, there 
would be no board left. 


Philosopher: William H. Davis, the 
board’s 63-year-old chairman, is the phi- 
losopher of the group. He has none of the 
mysticism, but much of the same faith in 
the “common man,” of Vice President 
Wallace. His conversation is filled with 
epigrams, and behind his desk hangs a 
Walt Whitman poem on democracy. 

Davis’s abilities as a tactful and tolerant 
arbiter, invaluable during the early days 
when the board was largely con- 
cerned with mediation, are still 
major assets now that the WLB is 
more of a judicial body. He seldom 
answers critics, simply ignoring 
such diatribes as John L. Lewis’s 
description of him as a “predatory 
Park Avenue patent attorney.” In 
fact he recently linked himself with 
Lewis by saying that it was the 
nature of “Welshmen to throw 
brickbats.” 

It was Davis who did the 
groundwork and wrote the opinion 
on last winter’s West Coast air- 
craft case—a long and_ consci- 
entious document that explained 
in. detail the reason for each re- 
classification of wage rates. 

In private life the tousle-haired, 
blue-eyed WLB chairman is the 
most social of the public members. 
But, like the others, he has little 
time now for entertainment or 
gadding. At lunch he likes eating 
in a “joint” on the theory that it 
“has no rush hours and doesn’t 
take the vitamins out of the food.” 
He is married, has three children, 
and is a devoted member of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York. 


Neutral: George W. Taylor, 
41, vice chairman and youngest of 
the public members, specializes in 
wage questions and is. author of 
the Little Steel formula. His forte 
is economics, and he is the only 
administrator on the board. 
Taylor wins people over by his 





Wiliam H. Davis 





affable, informal manner and his obvious 
impartiality. He fairly bristles neutrality. 
When, after various teaching jobs in 
industry and business administration at 
Albright College and the University of 
Pennsylvania, he wrote a Ph.D. thesis on 
the hosiery industry, he got his first call 
to mediate a hosiery dispute. For years he 
was arbiter of the industry in the Phila- 
delphia region. 

Round-shouldered, stooped, and white- 
faced, Taylor belies his energy. In the past 
six months there have been only five 
nights in which he has gone home without 
a brief case. Mr. and Mrs. Taylor (they 
have no children) are devoted to their 
home which is situated in a Philadelphia 
suburb. Every week end they can, they 
slip away from their Washington apart- 
ment. At this time of year they are busy 
gardening. 

Educator: Frank P. Graham, 56, 
has been described by a friend as “the only 
practicing Christian I ever knew.” An- 
other says he “lives with his conscience.” 
When someone told Chairman Davis that 
Graham was influenced by another board 
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member, Davis had a swift answer: “When 
Frank Graham enters the pearly gates and 
the Lord Almighty tries to influence him, 
He will discover for the first time that He 
is not omnipotent.” 

Graham is not the sort to go running to 
anyone else for help, but on occasion he 
has called the President when he felt that 
was the only thing to do. Such a mood, 
though rare. may strike him anywhere. 
Sitting in someune else’s office, he has 
been known to reach over, grab a tele- 
phone, and say: “Get me the President.” 
Mr. Roosevelt always answers because he 
knows when Graham calls it’s serious. 

Frank Graham came to the WLB on 
loan from his job as president of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. In Washington, 
Graham dashes boyishly about the Labor 
Department building. When he sees some- 
one he wants to talk to he dashes up and 
jabs a finger into his ribs. Continually ab- 
sent-minded, he frequently barges into the 
wrong office, and often forgets his hat. 


Driver: Wayne L. Morse, at 42, is 
the man who writes most of the board’s 
majority opinions and the one of the four 
who is most likely to dissent from a group 
decision (he thought the West Coast air- 
craft and packing-case decisions were too 
tough). He works unbelievably late to 
finish off his 80- and 40-page double-spaced 

manuscripts. Part of his energy 

stems from a terrible feeling of 
urgency and impending disaster. 

Trying to hasten along proceed- 

ings, he has prophesied dourly that 

if the board didn’t start clicking it 
would be dead in another 30 days. 

Other members kidded him after 

that one—a good six months later. 

But for all the kidding, the oth- 
ers realize that Morse has done 
more to give the board prestige 
than any of them. He is a tough 
cookie, demanding and getting re- 
spect from any hearing over which 
he presides. He knows how to 
handle recalcitrants after years as 
arbiter in the West Coast shipping 
industry. And as Dean of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon Law School, he 
knows his law cold. By consent, 

Morse handles compliance cases. 

Wayne Morse likes to play jokes 
on the girls in his office. Last week 
the spent a whole day sniffing the 
air in mock complaint at the new 
cologne one of them was wearing. 

He also showers them with candy 

and praises them for good work. 

But when he gets down to business 

he’s an old-fashioned slave driver. 

There you have the public men- 
bers of the WLB. When the pres- 
sure is on (and the pressure was 
strong last week) , and when inter- 
ruptions become too heavy and the 
telephone jangles just once too 

- often, the public members have 
one way out—a secret hide-away 
within the Labor Department 
building itself. 
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MEN OF SCIENCE AND SKILL E 


On the steel front the forward lines of production 
are backed up by the design-engineers and draftsmen, 
the maintenance men and construction crews. Scores 
of special engineers, in cooperation with experienced 
steel men, design new furnaces and develop mill 
improvements for increasing steel production. 


They coordinate their plans with the on-rushing 


XPAND 


future so that at the first opportunity, essential new 


work can be built with minimum interference to 
war-steel production. In the constant glare of adjacent 
furnaces, hundreds of riggers, welders, carpenters, 
bricklayers, pipe-fitters, electricians, men of a dozen 
crafts and trades, are working at a fighting pace 


building new steel-making facilities — rebuilding and 





MORE FIGHTING STEEL 


By improving equipment, 


Over billion dollars has been invested by 
steel industry since Hitler invaded Austria, 
to increase steel making capacity and to im- 
prove manufacturing equipment for produc- 
tion of more fighting steel. Uncle Sam is aug- 
menting steel industry’s further investments 
to obtain still greater capacity. 


applying new designs, JeL is 
increasing war-steel production 





3 hours equivalent to one year is the true 
equation when comparing the tonnage of 
steel produced in three hours in U. S. A. to- 
day with the entire tonnage of iron produced 
in the thirteen American colonies during the 
year 1775. Colonial production stood at 
30,000 tons annually, U. S. today has annual 
productive capacity of over 85,000,000 tons - 
of steel, accounting for half the world’s esti- 
mated production. 


**First iron-clad boat in world” according to 
a resolution in Pennsylvania legislature intro- 
duced by Representative D. W. Dalrymple 
(R, Erie) may go to war again. Century-old 
lake revenue cutter constructed at Pittsburgh 
in 1843, at cost of $125,000, assembled and - 
launched at Lake Erie and now resting on 
lake bottom, may be salvaged for scrap for 
the war steel industry. First commissioned 
the “Michigan,” later named the “‘Wolver- 
ine,” the granddaddy of modern battleships, 
for years on exhibition at Erie, Pa., has been 
allowed to sink in the mud until now called 
to go forth to serve her country again. 


A pelican hook isn’t what you may think it 
is: to a sailor it’s just a type of quick releasing 
hook used where fast work is necessary. 


‘“‘Weatherizing” war planes while on the 
assembly line, and making other equipment 
changes proved by combat experience to be 
required for the varying conditions of our 
theatres of war, without halting the flow of 
fighting ships, is a difficult Yankee achieve- 
ment that may be the margin-of-victory 
factor in the air. Today U. S. fighters and 
bombers are rolling off the lines equipped to 
meet the icy gales of Alaska, to withstand the 
hot North African deserts, the excessive hu- 
midity of equatorial jungles. For lack of such 

FROM AN ORIGINAL DRAWING BY ORISON MACPHERSON | * plan, U. S. aircraft men say, the Luftwaffe 
was defeated by cold weather on the Russian 


D] WAR-STEEL PRODUCTION | 20 oon 


Moving day by air is a post-war develop- 

i i “1: ment many will be interested in if applica- 
improving others. Today, more steel than ever before — 85 million tons | |. ;, eal 4 vosseneiinecpens a 
—i i rovi i i burgh by the CAA to establish “an air hauling 

a year — is being produced to provide our fighting men with arms “sana ane claee tiehTalegd Masel 
and equipment to crdsh enemy forces and to protect our own. | Alaska.” A part of the plan is to “serve 33 
cities in Pennsylvania with air transportation 

. of household goods, office furniture, machines 








< and other equipment.” The company pro- 
Jones & LAUGHLIN STEEL CorPoRATION J RL poses to start with two ston cargo planes 
J ° 

PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA STEEL add two 10-ton 5s 1ps and even ii ers 


carry a ton or two each and be cut off the air 
train to land at local airport. 


CONTROLLED QUALITY STEEL FOR WAR 
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Red Farming Grew Mighty; 
but Nazis Seized Good Earth 


Soviets’ Part in Food Parley 
Puts Spotlight on Big Struggle 
to Prevent Recurrent Famines 


To the United Nations Food Conference 
opening this week at Hot Springs, Va., 
came a Russian delegation of six, headed 
by the Deputy Commissar for Foreign 
Trade, A. D. Krutikoff. It was a concrete 
manifestation of Soviet willingness to co- 
operate in the international settlement of 
postwar problems. But in addition Russian 
participation in the food conference spot- 
lighted the serious food crisis now facing 
the U.S.S.R.—a problem second only to 
military questions. 

This crisis is a direct result of two years 
of war and of a gigantic invasion which at 
its high tide reached Russia’s life artery, 
the Volga, and in receding left a backwash 
of devastation. As a result, Russia’s farms 
have borne a burden as heavy as its in- 
dustries. The causes, developments, and 
possible remedies of the agricultural crisis 






Pat Oe 


in the Soviet have up until now been some- 
thing of a mystery. But from its business 
abroad Newsweek has compiled the fol- 
lowing survey. 

In spite of Russia’s predominantly agri- 
cultural character, famines have long been 
endemic in that country, owing princi- 
pally to backward farming methods and 
to the lack of adequate transportation 
facilities. Between 1845 and 1934 there 
were twelve major famines in Russia. 

The Soviets hoped to banish this specter 
forever. The great collectivization drive 
which got under way in 1928 and was 99.4 
per cent completed ten years later was 
designed to make the huge country self- 
sufficient in food and even to reserve a 
large annual surplus for export. Some 
25,000,000 individual holdings of often 
diminutive size were combined into 243,- 
000 big collective farms. At the same time 


a change-over was made from the primi- . 


tive hand implements formerly used by 
the Russian peasant to modern farming 
methods with tractor-driven plows, har- 
vesters, and combines. 
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After years of costly experimenting, the 
collective farms had just begun to operate 
well when the war broke out and the 
Nazi invasion upset all calculations and 
plans. Huge territories, including the rich- 
est agricultural regions, fell to the Ger- 
mans. Before the invasion, the total acre- 
age of land potentially suitable for 
agriculture was estimated at 1,037,400,000 
acres, of which 373,121,000 acres were 
under cultivation in 1940. Of this total, 
247,000,000 acres were sown in grain. 

With the occupation of the Ukraine, 
63,282,000 acres of the most fertile black 
earth were lost, including some 45,000,000 
of grain land. In the Baltic countries, an- 
other 10,000,000 acres of grain crops were 
lost (Lithuania: about 5,900,000; Latvia: 
2,356,880; Estonia: 1,331,177). Further 
heavy losses were sustained in the Crimea, 
the Donets Basin, the North Caucasus, 
and the Central Black Earth Area around 
Voronezh and Kursk. By the late fall of 
1942 nearly one-half of Russia’s normal 
acreage was in German hands. Beside 
wheat, the most important thing hit by 
the invasion was sugar beets, of which 


_ the Ukraine alone produced almost 70 per 


cent of the total. The output of barley, 
corn, and oats was also hard hit. 

A great deal of this territory, especially 
in the Caucasus, the Volga region, and in 
the Central Black Earth Area, was re 
covered as a result of the Red Army’s 
smashing winter offensive, but it will take 
some time before the land can yield much. 

As was done with industrial equip- 
ment, the Russians in their retreat from 
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To stave off famine, Russia mobilized untapped agricultural reserves in the east 








ADVERTISING 


As American as Yankee Doodle, advertising skill- 
fully used is a motivating force second to none in 
power and effectiveness. A big part of today’s 
advertising is fighting for freedom just as vigor- 
ously and as effectively as it fought for and won 
sales and markets in peacetime. 

Keeping our armed forces supplied with the 
material they must have to win the war calls for 
sacrifices and cooperation from all civilians. Adver- 
tising “sells” civilians on the need for their cooper- 
ation and sacrifices. 

This summer, millions of backyard victory 
gardens will add to the nation’s food sup- 
ply because advertising “sold” the need for 


FIGHTS, TOO! 


victory gardens to millions of people. Billions 
of dollars worth of war bonds and stamps 
are sold by advertising. Better health for our peo- 
ple through better diet is a natural result of the 
nutritional advertising released by many manufac- 
turers and public utility companies. In conserva- 
tion programs, salvaging campaigns, recruiting, and 
in many other ways that help to bring victory near, 
advertising fights for cooperation—and gets it! 
Farsighted businessmen will see that this good 
work is continued for the duration. 
At Kimberly-Clark Corporation we are 
proud that much of the greatest advertising 
in America is printed on our papers. 
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BOSTON is a wonderful city, 
but confidentially, our park 
benches aren’t any more com- 
fortable than elsewhere. By 
reserving a room in advance, you 
avoid the risk of having to sleep 
on the Common. 

Of course, we make every ef- 
fort to take care of guests under 





unusual times and your co-oper- 
ation in making reservations will 
help us help you. Thanks a lot! 


All rooms have bath, shower, 


any circumstances, but these are 







































circulating ice-water and radio. 
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A New England Institution 
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Less fatigue, faster inspections, 
are speeding up the gaging of millions 
of precision parts in more than 2500 war 
plants now using the TRICO MICRO- 
CHEK. Its advantages: 


1. Greater speed with no sacrifice of ac- 
curacy; 2. Faster reading, less eyestrain 


and fatigue on operators; 3. Original 
accuracy continuously retained by re- 
setting with original master parts; 4. In- 
experienced workers quickly become 
accurate inspectors. 


Write for illustrated booklet 
showing many applications 
of Micro-Cheks. 
TRICO PRODUCTS CORP, 
Room 35 Trico Building 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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the farmlands transferred all movable ma- 
chinery, implements, and workers to new 
regions in the east, but they could not 
take the rich black earth with them and 
spread it over the much less fertile Si- 
berian soil. 

However, everything possible was done 
to expand the arable portions of the vast 
land reservoir beyond the Urals. The two 
principal regions where additional land 
has been brought under cultivation are 
Kazakhstan and Western Siberia. Here 
extensive grain farming still prevails and 
the leading crop is spring wheat. Little 
winter wheat is sown. 

Kazakhstan, in particular, has become 
in recent years one of the great granaries 
of the U.S.S.R., and the principal one in 
Asia. From the extensive grasslands cover- 
ing the northern half of this huge Soviet 
Republic, which ranks second in size among 
the Union’s sixteen, more than 12,000,000 
acres of arable land have been developed 
since 1921. Of the total area now under 
cultivation in Kazakhstan, more than 
12,000,000 acres are sown in grain. The 
production of sugar beets is now being 
pushed particularly, to make up for the 
losses in the Ukraine. The beet area 
tripled in the past year. 

Another important area being developed 
full speed is the triangle of steppe country 
formed by the Tobol and Irtish Rivers in 
Western Siberia, in the province of Omsk 
adjoining Northern Kazakhstan. ; 

In all, some 5,000,000 acres of new land 
have, been brought under cultivation in 
Asiatic Russia alone since the invasion. 
This year even more untilled land will come 
under the plow. The Soviet agricultural 
plan for 1943, made public March 19, pro- 
vides for the cultivation of 15,814,400 acres 
more land than in 1942, of which 9,636,900 
acres will be devoted to the production of 
grain. 

The Soviet plan is to grow grain almost 
everywhere from the fringe of the Arctic 
tundra to the approaches of Central Asia’s 
mountain and desert wastes. In European 
Russia the grain-growing zone has now 
advanced considerably beyond the line 
Vologda-Perm and even into Karelia. East 
of the Urals the Sverdlovsk-Tobolsk region, 
the Altai Territory, and the region around 
Novosibirsk and Tomsk have been de- 
veloped into grain-producing lands of high 
yield. Some grain is even grown in the Far 
Eastern territories such as Kamchatka and 
Sakhalin. 


Obstacles: Among the many factors 
limiting the pioneer work in Asiatic Rus- 
sia, the most important beside the barren 
soil and the stern weather are the short- 
ages of labor, seed, and. agricultural im- 
plements. The army still has first call on 
tractors, horses, and manpower. Whatever 
machines and draft animals can be made 
available for the “Battle of the Harvest” 
are now largely tended by women. In the 
past winter alone 2,000,000 were trained 
in farming. 

Other handicaps arise from the facts 
that spring wheat—the staple of. Eastern 
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Russia—has a lower yield than -winter 
wheat and that grain sown on virgin soil 
does not ordinarily yie!d big crops during 
the first season. 


Farm Boss: The almost superhuman 
task of mobilizing Russia’s untapped 
agricultural reserves to the limit, in order 
to stave off another famine, rests on the 
shoulders of a quiet youthful-looking peas- 
ant’s son who wears an embroidered 
Ukrainian shirt over his gray suit and has 
five telephones on his desk. He is Ivan 
Benediktoff, 40, the Soviet Union’s Com- 
missar of Agriculture and one of the key 
men in Premier Stalin’s Cabinet. Coming 
from the ranks of the Young Communist 
League, he is typical of the men who many 
years ago adopted the Stalinist slogan 
“Combine Russian revolutionary sweep 
and American efficiency.” 

Indicative of the grim determination 
with which the Soviet Government ap- 
proaches the problem of the 1943 harvest 
is a lengthy survey of the present agri- 
cultural position which Benediktoff recent- 
ly wrote in the monthly Bolshevik, the 
theoretical and political magazine of the 
Communist party’s Central Committee. 

Benediktoff points out that the main 
increase over the 1942 acreage must come 
in the Urals, Siberia, and the Far East, 
where last year a good harvest was ob- 
tained as a result of reinforced labor 
discipline and of the recruiting of new 
labor. With fewer horses and less man- 
power, the collective farr:s were able to 
increase the scale of field works. 

Other problems outlined by Benediktoff 
include the shortage of tractors and fuel, 
the lack of spare parts and of trained 
labor, especially tractor drivers and me- 
chanics, and the crop and cattle plagues 
which constantly worry the farmers. As a 
remedy to the shortages of spare parts and 
technicians, Benediktoff suggests that every 
industrial enterprise on a given territory 
must organize from its factory workers 
ten to twenty repair brigades of skilled 
turners, smiths, and welders and _ send 
them to the machine tractor stations 
lagging behind in the repair of farm ma- 
chinery. In districts where there is a labor 
shortage, the urban population must be 
organized for field work. 

Meanwhile, the Soviet Government is 
conducting a campaign for civilian gar- 
dens. According to figures issued by the 
Commissariat of Agriculture, in their 
spare time last year more than 5,000,000 
factory and office workers cultivated some 
1,000,000 acres of garden land or 35 per 
cent more than before the war. It is esti- 
mated that the production of potatoes i 
these gardens has been increased by % 
per cent and that of other vegetables by 
75 per cent. The government now is call- 
ing on the spare-time gafdeners to double 
last year’s production. 


Significance-——— 


What Russia’s battle of food adds up to 
is this: There has not been any famine as 
yet. But there have been a number of in- 
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ZHI te covting some boy 2 weapon 


“Some guy could have had more of the stuff he 
needs to get this war over if I hadn’t busted up my 
hand. I got a little careless and now I’ve been out of 
action for a couple of weeks. 

“I guess I never really thought about how impor- 
tant it was to keep on my toes and in the best of 
shape. But I realize it now with this bum hand when 
all I can do is read the war news. It makes me want 
to get back at my machine and really go to town. 
And when I do, you can bet your life I'll be taking 
no more chances !”” 

t  % Baldwin is building Army tanks, gun- 
mounts, gun barrels and other ordnance for our armed 


forces. Locomotives, diesel.engines, ship propellers, 
testing machines and instruments, and hydraulic 
presses, are wartime—and peacetime— products of 
theBaldwin plantover which flies the Army-Navy “E”’. 


BALDWIN 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 


Locomotive & Ordnance Division; Baldwin Southwark Division; 
Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries Division; Standard Steel Works 
Division; Baldwin De La Vergne Sales Corp.; The Whitcomb 
Locomotive Co.; The Pelton Water Wheel Co.; The Midvale Co. 


Cer boys Will win the battles but ou must win the war 
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dividual cases of starvation, and_ the 
Soviet Government has been very hard- 
boiled. Sometimes those not considered es- 
sential to the war have simply not received 
enough food to keep them alive. 

The average civilian in Russia gets only 
about 1,800 calories of food a day as com- 
pared with 3,000 in America and 2,500 in 
Britain. Distribution of bread throughout 
the country is somewhat spotty, but on the 
whole the stocks on hand are expected to 
last until the next harvest. 

But an increasing amount of aid is reach- 
ing the Soviet from Britain and the United 
States through Lend-Lease. These imports 
are especially important in meats and fats 
—Russia’s biggest shortage since many 
farmers killed off their livestock in 1929-30 
to evade collectivization. Lend-Lease talks 
with Russia are now under way for a new 
twelve-month agreement to take the place 
of the one that expires July 1. The Rus- 
sians at these negotiations have asked for 
an increase in food shipments. With in- 
creased shipping facilities now at hand, 
more food and industrial materials will be 
shipped along with weapons. 

Among foodstuffs sent, space-saving 
items such as vitamin compounds and de- 
hydrated foods are getting increased prece- 
dence over such bulk foods as grain. The 
Russians earlier spurned these handy 
staples, asking for grain instead. But 
after a few tests Lend-Lease was able to 
win them over to dehydrated products. 
Items like milk, meats, and vitamin tab- 
lets are now being sent to Russia, a great 
many of them to Vladivostok, on Soviet- 
flag vessels. Recently, for example, some 
shipments of American ham arrived in 
the Soviet and some was sent to Moscow 
and there it was distributed to appreci- 
ative housewives. 

The Lend-Lease food is thus playing 
an increasingly important part in the Rus- 
sian food picture. As the transportation 
problem is solved, it should grow still 
greater in importance. Even in the post- 
war era one of the firmest ties uniting the 
United States, Britain, and Russia is 
likely to be the need of the Soviets for 
supplementary rations and the ability of 
the western democracies to supply them. 





Soldier’s in Russia’s struggle for food: Farm women in Smolensk province and in Kazakhstan . en 


..-and behind the Leningrad lines 


Franco Feeler 


Two months ago, Generalissimo Fran- . 


cisco Franco made it clear that the war, so 
far as he was concerned, was a struggle 
“unto death” that might last six or eight 
years. “Let no one dream of a short war,” 
he admonished his followers at Valladolid 
on March 17, a day after Berlin had an- 
nounced the capture of Kharkov from the 
Russians, “or of a peace lasting 100 years.” 

Last week, the Spanish dictator was 
just as confident that the war had reached 
a “dead point” in which neither side had 
the power to destroy the other; therefore, 
it was “senseless to delay the peace.” 
Sounding forth at Almeria, while reports 
of the Allied victory in Tunisia rocketed 
across the world, the stocky little Galician 
general warned against Communism “sow- 
ing hates cartied on through 25 years of 
Russian barbarism” and declared that 


*Judenrein’ 
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Spain had joined with the Vatican in its” 
efforts to end the war. 

Franco begged the Allies and Germany, | 
Italy, and Japan to cease fire and make © 
peace immediately, thus placing the off- ” 
cial stamp on a similar plea made last | 4 
month by Count Francisco Gémez Jor- | 
dana, his Foreign Minister, on the occa- 
sion of Columbus Day celebrations. : 

Franco’s bold attempt to link forces: 
with the Holy See brought quick denials 
from Catholic sources of any cooperation § 
between the Vatican and Spain for a ™ 
negotiated peace. In London and Wash- | 
ington the Generalissimo’s suggestions met 
the same cool reception that has greeted © 
earlier peace feelers from Europe. Both © 
Anthony Eden and Secretary of State, 
Cordell Hull pointed again to the Casa- | 
blanca pledge that the United Nations 
would prosecute the war until the Axis © 
countries agreed to unconditional sur- 
render. 






























































































“Death sentence has been passed on the 
last 35,000 Jews in the Warsaw ghetto. 
Rifle volleys echo through the streets of the 
city. Women and children defend them- 
selves with bare arms and hands. Help us.” 

The tragic appeal, made over the secret 
Polish radio station SWIT, was suddenly 
cut off. It was the eve of Passover which 
the Nazi governor of Warsaw, Ludwig 
Fischer, had chosen for liquidating the 
city’s ghetto. When his Gestapo men and 
Elite Guard were through with the job. 
Warsaw, once the home of 450,000 Jews, 
was “judenrein” (free of Jews). By last 
week all had been killed or deported. 

For months before the final liquidation 
order, unrest and rioting had been rife 
within the ghetto. The first outbreaks oc 
curred last December when tens of thou- 
sands of Jews were rounded up for de- 
portation further East. Some of the victims 
defended themselves with axes and spades. 
The following month large-scale hunger 
demonstrations occurred. In February 
troopers sent into the ghetto met barti- 
cades and were received with rifle fire. The 
Nazis lost 50: killed in sporadic fighting 
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ACTION! CAMERA! With- 
out the high-intensity car- 
bon arc...used for photo- 
graphing motion pictures 
and projecting them in 
theaters ...we would not 
have the high-quality 
motion pictures of today. 


MAN-MADE INFERNO. 
Modern alloy steels are 
made in electric furnaces. 
These furnaces depend 
upon huge carbon and 
graphite electrodes for 
intense heat. They help 
make better steels. 


UNION CARBIDE AND 


ALLOYS AND METALS 


Electro Metallurgical Company 


Haynes Stellite Company 
United States Vanadium 
Corporation 


CARBON, THE VERSATILE. 
In addition to its electri- 
cal uses, electric furnace 
graphite, a form of car- 
bon, is used for making 
absorption towers, heat 
exchangers, and pumps 
for corrosive liquids; and 
metallurgical molds. 


LIFE SAVER. Activated car- 
bon is necessary for gas 
masks to give protection 
against industrial and 
war gases. It also aids in 
the recovery of millions 
of pounds of solvents used 
by industry each year. 





When 
Black Means White! 


OUT OF CARBON ... blackest substance man knows 
- .. comes the whitest, brightest light that man has 
achieved ... that of the carbon are lamp. With an 
intensity of light rivaling that of the sun, the useful 
carbon arc is necessary in giant searchlights for anti- 
aircraft defense, battleships, and other vital uses ... 
in motion picture projectors... in sun lamps that heal 
and lamps that increase the vitamin D content of milk 
---in accelerated testing equipment that points the 
way to longer life for fabrics, paints, plastics, and other 
materials you use. \ ‘ ' 

Without carbon and its wonders, our electrical 
civilization could not have been born. For without 
brushes made from carbon, electricity for light and 
power could not be generated in vast amounts... 
today’s automobiles would not run .. . today’s air- 
planes would not leave the ground. 

Without carbon, in the form of electrodes and 
anodes, much of the highest quality steel, many of 
the chemicals, and other useful substances vital to 
this nation could not be made. For years, NATIONAL 
CARBON COMPANY, INC., a Unit of UCC, has studied 
carbon and graphite ... their properties and uses... 
and has made useful things from them. Much has been 
accomplished. Through further research in carbon, 
more answers for tomorrow’s problems are being 
found. \ 

Research and engineering developments in carbon 
made by National Carbon Company, Inc., have been 
tremendously facilitated by the electric-furnace ex- 
perience and the knowledge of industrial gases and 
chemicals of other Units of ,Union Carbide and Car- 
bon Corporation. 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR{BONDS AND STAMPS 








CARBON CORPORATION 


30 East 42nd Street []qq New York, N. Y. 
Principal Products and Units in the United States 


CHEMICALS 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 


Corporation 


ELECTRODES, CARBONS AND BATTERIES Company 
National Carbon Company, Inc. 


INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE PLASTICS 

The Linde Air Products Company Bakelite Corporation 

The Oxweld Railroad Service Plastics Division of Carbide 
and Carbon Chemicals 


The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. Corporation 
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FIFTH 
FREEDOM 


le the four freedoms, will be added some day, a fifth 
freedom—freedom of flight. But it can’t come till victo 

has assured the other four. Then . . . freedom to fly with 
safety, with economy, with comfort and convenience 
—will mean much to post-war peace and prosperity. 


For post-war aircraft will measure trans-oceanic 
flights in hours, and can literally make all the world, 

ood neighbors. Cities in near-by states will be 
ess than an hour away, and the further development 


of the 
based Hae, 


That’s something to work for and plan for. 
But right now we’ve got something to 
fight for. We’re glad that we, at McDonnell, can add 


helicopter, will actually make home- 
aircraft feasible and possible. 


-our share to the gigantic contribution which America’s 


aircraft industry is making to victory...and to the 
preservation of the four freedoms which are funda- 
mental to democracy. 


M°DONNELL 7: , 
Manufacturers of PLANES + PARTS - moral Conation 
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that lasted through March. Thereupon, 
Governor Fischer was transferred to a 
minor post at Lublin, but before he went 
he ordered the ghetto wiped out. 


Crossed Tricolor 


Tunis Welcomes Gen. Giraud 
With Banners of de Gaulle 


Through the streets of Tunis the tall 
French general drove slowly, saluting, 
waving, and tipping his gold-braided kepi. 
Spahi troops served as his guard of honor. 
In exchange for flowers with which they 
were pelted, Allied soldiers had previously 
hurled leaflets to the crowds, bearing an 
appeal from Gen. Henri Honoré Giraud to 
unite for the salvation of France. 

Although the flag-waving thousands ac- 
knowledged his presence with cheers, Gen- 
eral Giraud was almost a stranger to the 
people of Tunis. Another tall Frenchman 
—Gen. Charles de Gaulle—was the popu- 
lar hero of the liberated Tunisians, al- 


though they knew the austere de Gaulle - 


only by long-distance hearsay. The Cross 
of Lorraine loomed large in their spon- 
taneous celebration. A woman whose two 
sons wore the cross in their buttonholes, 
declared: “We are all de Gaullists here.” 
An old man explained: “We had to have 
someone on whom to pin our hopes.” In 
one Tunisian coastal town, the de Gaulle 
recruiting center had 412 enlistments on 
the first day, the Giraud center but four. 

But officially the white-walled African 
capital was a Giraud stronghold last week. 
Admiral Jean Estéva, Marshal Henri 
Philippe Pétain’s resident general, had 
been flown by the Germans against his 
will to France. In a scene that was the 
apotheosis of Vichy ideology, the irate 
admiral scorned the German order for his 
removal on the grounds that it did not 
come from Marshal Pétain. When the 
Germans insisted, the admiral shouted: “I 
do not go freely, and I am taken by 
force. Your government has committed an 
act that cries for vengeance from Heaven.” 

It was quiet around Allied headquarters 
in Tunis last week, with no sign of anguish 
such as agitated Algiers last January and 
February. Gen. Alphonse Juin, commander 
of French troops in the field, was serving 
as resident general until the arrival of Gen. 
Charles Mast, whom General Giraud ap- 
pointed on May 7 as new resident general 
in Tunis. Mast, the Frenchman who car- 
ned to Robert D. Murphy, American rep- 
resentative in North Africa, news of Gen- 
eral Giraud’s willingness to aid the Allies 
m North Africa, was still in Beirut, re- 
covering from serious injuries suffered in 
an airplane accident. 

Meanwhile in London plans for the 
meeting between Generals de Gaulle and 
Giraud met with further setbacks. De 
Gaulle had agreed to go to North Africa, 
but now he wanted’ Giraud to state why 
the meeting could not be held in Algiers. 

May 14 the Fighting French head- 
quarters in London also claimed that a 





London Illustrated News 
Old Maltese Custom: For 
three days before an execution hood- 
ed members of the Archconfraternity 
of Mercy walk Malta’s streets collect- 
ing money for spiritual assistance to 
the condemned. Only clergy, Maltese 
nobility, physicians, and lawyers may 
join the 400-year-old society. 





Council of French Resistance had been 
formed in France and would hold regular 
secret meetings. At its first session the 
underground movement was reported (by 
the Fighting French) to have sent de 


-Gaulle a message declaring that he would 


“remain for all the only leader of French 
resistance whatever the result of the ne- 
gotiations.” 


Bey Bowed Out 


Sidi Moncef Pasha, the bristling-mus- 
tachioed Bey of Tunis, was adored and 
revered by some 2,000,000 Moslems. When 
his carriage appeared, he was surrounded 
by admiring throngs. If a Frenchman 
failed to salute, the Arabs knocked his 
hat off. 


After the American invasion last fall, 
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Sidi Moncef Pasha established cordial 
relations with German officers in Tunis. 
While fighting raged about his winter 
home at Hammam Lif, the 61-year-old na- 
tive leader was reported to have been un- 
disturbed. When the Germans evacuated 
Tunis, he was left behind, ready to extend 
fulsome greetings to General Giraud and 
to send messages of congratulations to 
Brig. Gen. Jacques Le Clere and other 
Allied commanders. 

For a few days it seemed that life for 
the Bey would be as pleasant under the 
Allied regime as under the Axis setup. 
With the help of British military authori- 
ties, Sidi Moncef Pasha and tons of his 
household goods were moved to his sum- 
mer home at La Marsa. Actually, the 
authorities, under orders from Giraud, 
were officially lifting the dark-faced po- 
tentate from office. On May 15, it was 
announced that the French Commander- 
in-Chief had come to the conclusion that 
the Bey’s presence “was of a nature cal- 
culated to compromise the external and 
internal security of the regency which 
France, as a protective nation, is obli- 
gated to assure.” In accordance with the 
traditions of the Hussein dynasty, Sidi 
Moncef Pasha was succeeded by a rela- 
tive, Sidi Lamine Bey. 


Bakhsh’s End 


As the tonga wheeled close to the Shi- 
karpur Court House on the morning of 
May 14, four men opened fire. The driver, 
shot twice, died on his way to the hospital. 
He was Allah Bakhsh, 38-year-old Indian 
politician and former Prime Minister of 
turbulent Sind Province. Why he was 
shot was a mystery. 

Bakhsh was president of one of In- 
dia’s minor political parties—the All-In- 
dia Azad Moslem Conference. And though 
a Moslem, he was inclined more toward 
Mohandas K. Gandhi’s All-India Con- 
gress than to the Moslem League led 
by Mohammed Ali Jinnah. His dismissal 
as Prime Minister was ordered by the 
Viceroy last winter because of his vehe- 
ment protest against the imprisonment 
of the Congress leaders. To show his dis- 
satisfaction with British rule, Bakhsh had 
renounced his title, Khan Bahadur (Lead- 
er of the Brave) and his Order of the 
British Empire. 


Danish Pastry 


They were seeing things in Denmark 
last week. The inhabitants of Copenhagen, 
looking out over the harbor and toward 
the Oresund and Sweden, glimpsed a gi- 
gantic rock towering in the distance. The 
Danes are well traveled people. They im- 
mediately recognized the Rock of Gibral- 
tar. It stayed there, fixed on the horizon, 
until the northern sun set at 11:30 p.m. 

The Berlin radio had an easy explana- 
tion for the British apparition: “A heat 
wave hovering over Copenhagen since 
Thursday is probably responsible for this 
remarkable incident.” 
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N.Y. Stocks Staging Comeback 
Spurred by Speculative Buying 


Many Factors Playing a Part 
Including War Worker Plunging 
—but Not ’29 Credit Inflation 


' Across the nation—in San Francisco, 
Chicago, and New York; in Boston, St. 
Louis, and New Orleans—money was 
pouring into the stock market. From the 
grimy hands of war workers with record 
wages came millions in cash, most of it 
going into low-priced stocks. From the 
sophisticated trader money came, too— 
lots of it. Some went into cheap, specu- 
lative issues. However, the blue chips, the 
General Motors, the Chryslers, du Ponts, 
American Telephones, and the rest of the 
Big Board’s aristocrats, were being given 
a far bigger whirl. 

Stock prices hit three-year highs. Trad- 
ing volume passed way beyond that for 
the whole of 1942 (more than 135,000,- 
000 shares so far this year against 125,- 
685,000 shares all last year). And among 
the thinned ranks of brokers there was a 
mad scramble for clerks and other em- 
ployes to break the bookkeeping bottle- 
neck, 

That is what members of the venerable 









































New York Stock Exchange saw this week - 


as they observed the 15lst anniversary 
of the mart (founded May 17, 1792). 
Some, during dark depression years, had 
thought they never again would see such 
a sight. The exchange had been through 
crises before. But never had a crisis so 
shaken the institution as the lean years 
since this nation’s greatest speculative 
orgy blew up in 1929. 


Records: Though the market since 
then never reached the deadeningly low 
level of the 31-share day recorded 71 years 
ago,” there had been far too many three, 
four, and five-hundred-thousand-share days 
in the intervening financial drought, and 
the brokerage trade needs 750,000 shares a 
day to break even. Finally, this spring of 
1943, not only were stocks moving higher, 
but memberships on the exchange were up, 
reflecting anticipation of continued active 
business. The last sale this month - was 
at $48,000. It contrasted with the $17,- 
000 bottom reached in 1942—the end of 
a long list of wholesale dumpings of 





*Twenty-six shares of United States Bank 
were sold at $119 a share, and five shares of 
Morris Canal & Banking Co. at $75.25 a share. 


20% of stocks traded this 
HUTT year priced under $5 


per share 


Only 2% of dollar volume 
P| was accounted for by these 


low-priced shares 


- general agreement that a bull market 






memberships bringing seat prices all the 
way down from the 1929 high of $625, 
000 


Though the statistical experts were in 


was here and the long-term trend is 


irregularly upward, no one was quite © 


sure just what kind of buying it was 
that pushed prices and trading volume 
skyward. Some who had not forgotten 


those chaotic days more than a decade 


ago, said it was the beginning of 1929 all 
over again. Others, more thoughtful, said 
that it was the boom in low-priced shares 
(touched off by “smart money” purchases 
of large blocks) which had become gen- 
eral: that war workers in industrial Ohio 
cities, in Michigan, and throughout the 
nation generally had caught the specula- 
tion fever and were following the buying 
of the big-league speculators. That it was 
a speculative market, no one denied. 

What it all meant was that Wall 
Street, and all the little Wall Streets 
throughout the nation, had staged a come- 
back. Local exchanges everywhere had the 
same story to tell. And out West, where 
dreams of a new industrial empire have 
been given substance by the war-mush- 
roomed aircraft, shipbuilding, steel, and 
other basic industries, trading volume was 
79 per cent greater than last year on the 
San Francisco exchange. 


Significance-——~— 


While bulking large in numbers of 
shares traded, the low-priced “cats and 
dogs” of the stock list have not played 
an important part in total dollar value 
of all shares changing hands. As illus- 
trated, the NEwsweEEK analysis shows the 
20 per cent of low-priced trading volume 


Newsweek Charts 


Number of low-priced shares traded on the ‘New York Straight unweighted average stock values by months this 


Stock Exchange was ten times their dollar value 


year and comparative low and high records 
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“Unforeseen events...need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


SOMETHING TO KEEP AHEAD OF! 


GIANT sky-liners shuttling tourists between the continents. 
Fast planes streaking over world-wide air routes transport- 
ing cargoes of all kinds. That day is coming... it’s in the 
making now. : 
b Men and materials in the air, as on the earth, require in- 
‘Surance...for obligations and responsibilities always exist, 
no matter what else changes. And to meet this challenge 
of the future The Maryland—with other casualty compa- 
hies—is in earnest preparation today. 
For over a decade, The Maryland has kept ahead of the 
aviation industry ... foreseeing its insurance needs and 


meeting them. Fifteen years ago The Maryland insured 
airline operations against public hazards. It was in the first 
rank of companies behind the important Civilian Pilot 
Training Program. Its coverage is in force when commer- 
cial airlines fly vital military personnel and equipment on 
the urgent business of today. 

Tomorrow. ..when peace comes ...The Maryland will 
have the experience and breadth of vision to anticipate the 
insurance requirements of the upsurging American avia- 
tion industry which will girdle the globe. Maryland 
Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance ana Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 

















IN A TAPERED ROLLER BEARING 


COUNT THE ROLLS... 
..- THE ROLLS COUNT! 


<< The number of rolls in a bearing is of utmost importance 
—for rolls carry the load. 

Obviously, more rolls carry more load. And, with the 
load distributed over more rolls, each roll has a smaller 
part of that load to carry. Result: longer bearing life. 

Thanks to improved design, Tyson is able to add more 
rolls around the raceway— about 30% more, on the 
average. Size for size, the Tyson ‘All-Rolls’’ Bearing has 
more load capacity ... has longer life ... has greatest 


HEAVY-DUTY 


“TYSON BEARING CORPORATION 


MASSILLON, OHIO ees 
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Tyson Products also include precision parts for America’s airplane engines 
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really represents only 2 per cent of the 
dollar volume. Therefore, it is clear that, 
important as the penny shares may have 
been in catching the speculative fancy of 
the public, there is much more to the 
market’than the froth which they provide. 

Several factors have combined to bring 
about the rise. Among those setting the 
stage for the move into higher ground 
were: 

1—Belief that the 90 per cent corporate 
excess-profits tax rate (10 per cent re- 
fundable) may prove to be just about as 
high as is practicable. 

2—The liberalization last year of the 
capital-gains tax, limiting the tax on prof- 
its made on securities held for more than 
six months to only 25 per cent (far less, 
for instance, than the 50 per cent a man 
pays on a $20,000 to $25,000 income gained 
from other sources). The shorter-term 
stock-market profits, and formerly those 
of eighteen months or less, are subject to 
the effective rate applying to all of an in- 
dividual’s income. 

$—The market was thoroughly sold 
down as the result of five years of ir- 
regularly declining prices since 1937. 
About the only support to stock prices in 
such times comes from such buyers as 
trustees, investment trusts, banks, and 
the like (and these buy only a small se- 
lect list of first-line stocks). Most other 
stocks had no support worth mentioning, 
and consequently many issues sold well 
below their liquidating value. And, as a 
further inducement to today’s speculators, 
many of these stocks were equities in com- 
panies with millions of dollars of war con- 
tracts, new plant facilities, and bright 
postwar prospects. 

4—The average citizen and his sophisti- 
cated financial counterpart in Wall Street 
wanted hedges against the creeping infla- 
tion which John L. Lewis, with other labor 
leaders and the farm bloc, threaten to 
spur to a gallop; and equities do provide 
a certain -measure of protection. 

5—And, of course, 1929 is a Jong time 
ago and there is a new crop of speculators 
and investors with more money and fewer 
places to spend it than ever before. 

Factors, which are reassuring are seen 
in the longer-term prospects, include: 

1—The United Nations are winning the 
war. (Though experts. foresee that victory 
will bring a drop in the market, as much 
as 10 to 20 per cent, with companies deal- 
ing with hasic metals (steel, copper, etc.), 
aircraft, air transport, and the railroads 
bearing the brunt of the sell-off, they fore- 


cast subsequent general recovery. This 


theory is reflected in the declines which 
followed the decisive African victory.) 

2—All postwar planning, both govern- 
ment and private, has stressed full use 
of industrial facilities. 

$—The unsatisfied consumer demand 
now building up, coupled with record pub- 
lic savings, points to booming postwar 
sales of goods and services. 


4—Fear of leftist leanings in govern- 
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tors have also let sub-contracts. In one instance a medium-sized +e8 
sub-contractor in turn drew on 300 suppliers and sub-contractors. 
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“Wl building of this tank. 407 were small ma 300 were an ae 
** medium-sized manufacturers, and only 158 would be considered — oe “Rewanttis 
large manufacturers. Many of Pullman-Standard’s sub-contrac- : amy” 
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Here’s @ deadly example of what well-disciplined teamwork can achieve — 
a stirring proof that a sub-contracting relationship 
can be the basis of truly democratic co-operation 


Tough, merciless sluggers—these husky, 


~ vicious devils! Built to take it—outside. 


Built to keep everlastingly going—in- 
side. We know, for we build them—here 
at Pullman-Standard—with the able co- 
operation of 865 suppliers and sub-con- 
tractors, large and small. 

This smooth teamwork is the result * 
engineering—of patient planning an 
preparation. Even though Pullman- 


Standard’s plants could have built prac- | 


tically the entire tank, yet was it clear 
that many manufacturers working to- 
gether in a huge co-operative effort, util- 
izing investments already made, must 
surely build tanks and other essential 
war matériel a great deal faster than 
could any one plant alone. 
ee ee, 

Combing highway and byway, city and 
eae bs: samatt capa- 
ble, experienced team-mates for a vast 
share-the-work program; sought plants 
with management, men and facilities; 
sought and found them. 

Brains worked together, pooled expe- 
rience to develop nit methods, to per- 
fect tool designs, to synchronize et: 
tion schedules. In many instances 
Pullman-Standard loaned aes to 
get the job going smoothly. of every 
dollar received by Pullman-Standard for 


a great fleet of 30-ton tanks, 80% is 
passed along to those suppliers and sub- 
contractors. Pullman-Standard itself— 
for coordination, painstaking engineer- 
ing, exhaustive planning, manufacturing, 
assembly, rigid tests, and for assuming 
full responsibility for the tanks’ unfailing 
performance—retains the remaining 
20%, which in turn is distributed for la- 
bor, overhead, services and Federal taxes. 


Participating in that tank program are 
865 saelen and sub-contractors, in 206 
cities in 25 states—from a one-man — 
te a great industry employing 150, 
workers— operating under 5432 contracts 
from Pullman-Standard. 


x * 2 


Today, in addition to TANKS, Pullman- 
Standard has produced huge quantities of 
HOWITZER CARRIAGES, TRENCH MORTARS, 
BOMBS, SHELLS of various calibers and 
sizes, parts for ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN 


MOUNTS, AIR-CRAFT MAJOR SUB-ASSEMBLIES, 


FREIGHT CARS for the Army, Navy, and 
Railroads, and NAVAL PATROL CRAFT. 


Pullman-Standard is itself a sub-con- 
tractor—chosen to provide great quan- 
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tities of other war matériel; chosen 
because of particular fitness, long expe- 
rience, ample facilities, and “know-how.” 


Eager to give “all-out” aid to the na- 
tion’s war effort, Pullman-Standard 
opened its doors to all who sought to 
learn from its experience. Many came 
and stil come—with the result that 
thousands of ordnance items are pouring 
forth faster in many plants, because alert 
manufacturers recognized methods for 


speeding production and adopted them. 


* * * 


Core and heart of this teamwork is Pull- 
man-Standard’s 84 years of varied and 
fruitful experience. Here, truly, are the 
endless resourcefulness of American indus- 
try and the stirring capacity to improve 
that are so characteristic of Democracy 
inspired to its ultimate best. 
* ® 


We long for peace—for a return to the 
kindly eg 8 of neighbors, to 
making things for p t, happy living. 
To those joyous tasks we sh bring new 
and better methods learned under the 
driving necessity of war! New comforts 
and conveniences of which we have not 
dreamed! Stirring proof that Democracy 
alone can make a world fit to live in! 


BUY U.S WAR BONDS end STAMPS 


PULLMAN-STANDARD CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois... Offices in seven cities... Manufacturing plants in six cities 


© 1943, P. S.C. M. CO. 
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ment has been tempered somewhat by 
Congressional resistance to the plans of 
the Roosevelt “brains boys.” 


Those are some of the main ingredients 
making for the market’s activity. There is 
one, prominent in the ’20s, which is con- 
spicuously absent now: inflation of credit. 
Margins are now required to be at least 
40 per cent of the transaction and loans 
made to carry stocks on margin totaled 
only $349,904,989 at the beginning of this 
month. On Oct. 1, 1929, when margins 
could go to a fraction of that, these bor- 
rowings amounted to $8,549,383,979. 

Add to this the fact that today the mar- 
ket is well regulated, both by its own 
intramural regulations and by government 
laws: that pools, manipulations, and the 
excesses of the ’20s are out, and it is 
plain that, by comparison, a healthy situa- 
tion exists. This is important because it 
is to the American speculator and in- 
vestor in stocks that industry must come 
for much of its postwar funds in the re- 
conversion period. 


Swords to Plowshares 


WPB Eases Steel Restrictions 
and Hopes to Meet Farm Needs 


Back when the Corn Belt was deep 
under December snow and the ground was 
frozen hard, operators of the nation’s 
6,000,000 farms (backed by Secretary of 
Agriculture Claude R. Wickard) were 
pleading for more farm machinery than 
the War Production Board would let be 
manufactured. They knew all too well that 
planting seasons would not wait for gov- 
ernment directives; that crops must be 
planted by June and harvested in the fall 
to meet the big production goals that had 
been set up; that with the farm labor force 
drained of 2,000,000 men (NEWSWEEK, 
April 26), additional machinery was the 
only way to whip the problem. 


Last week, with oats seeding finished, 
winter wheat making a green sheen across 
the plains region, and corn-planting time 
at hand, farmers were still demanding 
machines with which to get their job done. 
But there were these differences over five: 
months ago: Now they had solidly on their 
side an eight-week-old statement in which 
President Roosevelt admitted his WPB 
had made a mistake in its farm-machinery 
policies; besides that, a new food boss, 
Chester C. Davis, was in the saddle. 

And all the while the National Com- 
mittee for Farm Production Supplies, a 
conference body of farm organizations, was 
needling the WPB with unpublicized re- 
sults of a survey the committee had made 
at Donald Nelson’s request. These findings 
showed machinery repairs critical, a short- 
age of plowshares in the South, farm ma- 
chinery selling at 50 per cent above the 
market in farm auctions, and barbed-wire 
spools normally costing about $5 selling 
as high as $15. 

Farmers were reported so annoyed at 
the red tape involved in getting equipment 
that they would change crop plans rather 
than go through all the paper work. And, 
in order of emphasis placed by farmers 
and dealers interviewed, were listed the 
most-needed items: hay loaders, side de- 
livery rakes, hay balers, combines, manure 
spreaders, corn pickers, spike and spring 
tooth harrows, tractors and mounted equip- 
ment, tractor disks, farm trucks, and 
wagons. (Most of this is labor saving 
equipment.) 

Further, the committee recommended 
that the WPB: (1) remove all limits on 
repair parts; (2) give highest priorities to 
country blacksmiths, welders, etc., who 
now are working day and night on repairs; 
(3) publicize procedure for farmers to get 
priority assistance locally; (4) time WPB 
farm-equipment decisions to conform with 
farming seasons; (5) make small tools 
available to farmers on the same basis 
as to war industries. 
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Thus, pushed and’ pulled from all sides, 
the WPB last week took a realistic look at 
the farm machinery chaos. Spokesmen said 
that beginning about July 1 more than 
800,000 tons of steel would be made avail- 
able to farm machinery manufacturers; 
a list of equipment to be made from this 
steel was in the mill and would be an- 
nounced when the new order came out. 

And, to ensure manufacture of the farm 
equipment which the new order will call 
for, the WPB is going all out and throw- 
ing its Limitation Order 170 into an over- 
crowded wastebasket. With this action, its 
concentration program would be scrapped 
and the manufacture of all kinds of farm 
machinery again permitted for the 25 big 
companies which heretofore made 90 per 
cent of all machinery. 

As a sop to the approximately 1,400 
smaller firms into which had beén concen- 
trated some 25 per cent of the reduced 
output (all but tractors, the tools they 
power, and other heavy stuff which little 
firms could not make), the WPB steel 
allotment to them will also be increased. 


Significance-—~ 


All of this means that some time next 
winter plows, mowing machines, corm 
planters, tractors, harrows, and other ma- 
chinery in buyable quantities should be on 
the sales floors of the thousands of small- 
town hardware stores and automobile sales- 
rooms which now sell farm equipment. 
The WPB’s plan is to give manufacturers 
enough material to make 80 per cent of the 
equipment turned out in 1940, a peak year. 
Despite this, demand will not be satisfied. 
It is hoped merely to satisfy the minimum 
needs. 

While the record of the limiting orders 
on farm equipment is one of constant 
relaxation and higher percentage alloca- 
tions from a drastically cut base, the 
toughest of all the admissions the WPB 
had to. make was that its concentration 
plan went awry. This was the A, B, and C 








Tractors and tractor disks were on the list of most-needed farm machinery 
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Millions of Pounds 
of Precious Metal 


Stamped from sheet metal, Boots 
Self-Locking Nuts make it possible 
for American planes to fly over a 
million pounds lighter. In addition 
to this saving in weight, due to 
lightness of the nut, Boots are 
responsible for another, even 
greater saving: planes made in 
part of plywood and plastics, 
thus saving tons of strategic metal, 
are now fabricated with the new 
Boots “Cage” Nut. This unique 
fastening device also operates 
upon the famous Boots seif- 
locking principle. 


SEVEN-LEAGUE BOOTS, 1943 STYLE 


Carrier based planes, like those above, wear Boots All-Metal, Self- 


Locking Nuts. Because Boots Nuts are so much lighter than other 
nuts, our naval aircraft can carry extra gallons of precious fuel 
which increases the Navy’s striking power by hundreds of miles. 

The lightness of Boots Nuts can also mean extra firepower for 
the planes which wear them. But lightness isn’t the whole story. 
Boots Nuts are durable—literally “outlast the plane.” No plane 
vibration can-loosen them. They can be re-used time and time 
again. Boots All-Metal, Self-Locking Nuts, used on every type of U. S. 
plane, meet the exacting specifications of all government agencies. 

A recent addition to the Boots family is the new, all-metal “Rol- 
Top” nut. It is specially designed for engine application, and has 
gained wide acceptance among manufacturers in that field. 


AIRCRAFT WUT CORPORATION w GENERAL OFFICES, NEW CANAAN, CONNECTICUT 
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classifications of farm-machinery manu- 
facturers which attempted to force the 
business into the hands of the little manu- 
facturers. It looked good on paper last 
Octobér. But it simply didn’t work. 

The fact remained that the big boys 
were tooled up and had the distribution 
agencies and the manufacturing experience 
behind them to get the machinery into the 
hands of the men who want to use it. 


Airports at Sea 


30-Year-Old Novelty Bobs Up 
as a Sponsored Postwar Plan 


A 30-year-old brain child ducked under 
the turnstile last week for a free ride on 
the postwar planning merry-go-round. Since 
1913, five years before scheduled air mail 
was born, Edward R. Armstrong, Phila- 
delphia construction engineer, had been 
beating the drum for a chain of floating 
airfields between the United States and 
Europe. Now he had a sponsor. 

Pennsylvania-Central Airlines on May 
11 filed with the Civil Aeronautics Board 
application for a license to operate a 
Seadrome route between the United States 
and Great Britain. When steel became 
available, PCA proposed building 3-mile- 
long floating airfields, costing $10,000,000 
each, self-propelled at 8 knots and to be 
equipped with overnight hotel accommoda- 
tions, service crews, fuel, and radio equip- 
ment. 

Resembling giant, anchored aircraft 
carriers, the great seadromes would not 
roll and pitch, said Armstrong, because 
they would be based on underwater floats 
reaching 160 feet—about thirteen stories— 
beneath the surface. The overwater struc- 
ture would stand 70 feet above the ocean 


surface, permitting the waves to pass 
underneath. Each seadrome would weigh 
64,000 tons. 

The Sun Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. 
(Subsidiary of Sun Oil Co.) would build 
the giants and associated with it would be 
the United States Steel Corp., Worth Steel 
Co., Belmont Iron Works, and the John A. 
Roebling Co. C. Bedell Monro, PCA Presi- 
dent, estimated that transatlantic air travel 
could be reduced to the same cost as over- 
land flights (5 cents a mile) because of 
the higher loads carried on shorter flights. 

In accepting the application, CAB in- 
dicated Pennsylvania-Central would have 
to wait until the end of the war—and 
wait in line. Forty-four applications for 
licenses to operate new air lines now are 
on file. And earlier this month the CAB 
for the third time debunked the “gold 
rush” scramble by airlines to get priority 
on new routes by staking out claims early. 
“The board,” it said, “will give no weight 
to relative dates of filing when passing 
final judgment on competing applications.” 


Joined Wires 


Just 60 years ago, John W. Mackay, an 
ambitious Irish immigrant, completed two 
transatlantic cables and challenged Jay 
Gould’s monopoly on American telegraphic 
communications. 

Financed by a fabulous bankroll mined 
out of the famous Comstock lode, Mackay 
set out to duplicate for his infant Postal 
Telegraph & Cable Co. the wire services of 
the Gould-dominated Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. Thus began one of the most 
wasteful and ruinous competitions in the 
history of American business. The paral- 
leling of wires, cables, offices, equipment, 
and personnel cost both companies many 
millions. But the bitter and enduring fight 


Artist’s conception of a seadrome in service .. . 

















... how PCA would space them in the Atlantic... 
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... Monro and Armstrong inspect a scale modé 
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always hurt Postal worse. Through the 
years, it pursued the discouraging mirage 


of the always-large Western Union profits 
and never came close. : 

Twenty years ago, it became apparent 
that Postal could never catch up. Merger 
talk began—and persisted. Congress and 
the Federal Communications Commission 


investigated. In 1928, Postal became a 


subsidiary of International Telephone & 


Telegraph, but in the following decade | 


losses totaled $24,000,000. In 1935, Postal 
sought reorganization under section 77-B 
of the Federal Bankruptcy. Act. Five years 
later, it emerged from receivership ag 
Postal Telegraph, Inc., in control of its 
land wires, but shorn of its oceanic cable 
and radio services and divorced from 
I T & T. : 

Even then Postal couldn’t make money, 


It received a $5,000,000 RFC loan and | 


became a regular visitor at the Federal 
trough. Singing telegrams and a personal 
shopping service guaranteed to find any- 
thing from a zebra to a suit of medieval 
armor gave Postal good publicity, but 
Western Union continued to get 80 per 
cent of the business. In fact, WU’s profits 
picture was as bright as Postal’s was drab. 
In 1942, Western Union netted $4,354,442 
while the FCC said Postal (no 1942 report 


yet) lost $4,209,209. WU had gross reve- | 


nues of $123,000,000; Postal, $22,000,000. 
WU employed more than 55,000; Postal, a 
mere 15,000. 

Last week this phenomenal money loser 
came to the end of the long, rough road. 
Outright purchase by its prosperous rival 
was agreed upon and the deal for a single 
unified wire system (the world’s largest) 
is due for consummation by Oct. 1. The 


agreement follows closely upon Congress's | 


enactment’ of permissive legislation on 


March 6. Western Union will acquire all 
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GRACE LINE 


Pays Tribute to its Gallant Officers and Crews 
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CAPT, VLADIMIR ZERNIN CAPT. V. G. CERNESCO! 
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As our ships have been converted to instruments of war, our captains and men have set aside 
their peacetime role and are now an integral and vital part of the United States Forces. As men 
of the Navy and Merchant Marine, they recognize their duty and are performing acts of astound- 
ing skill and heroism. We feel a pride which we know is shared by thousands of people who 
have travelled in “Santa” liners and thousands of merchants who have shipped in “Santa” 
freighters. To all Grace men, including the 645 in the service of our country, we wish Godspeed 
and Victory and hope that they may soon return to the pursuits of peace in the great task that gam 
the American Merchant Marine will have to perform. ye grace MEDAL . . . for extraordinary iq 


and meritorious service, already awarded to a CAPT. 
number of our many captains, officers and men, _S- V- MORTENS® 
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NTO THE STRATOSPHERE rises a small balloon. Below it 

is a little case no larger than a cigar box. The magic of this 
little box may help to win a battle days away. 

It is the Bendix-made “RaySonde” Meteorograph. Its 
“Invisible Crew" of weathermen precisely reads the temper- 
ature, humidity and barometric pressure of the upper air and 
radios each reading back to earth. 

Meteorologists scan “BENDIX-FRIEZ” “RaySonde” Meteoro- 


graph soundings round the world, then chart the movements | “The everyday thermom- 
eter, barometer, hygrom- 
_ eter and radio transmitter 
forces may pick weather “made to order” for attack. «shown above have been re- 
Just as the “BENDIX-FRIEZ” “RaySonde” Meteorograph designed and interlocked 
within the magic box of the | 
“BENDIX-FRIEZ” “RaySonde” 
of science to help win the war. ‘Meteorograph. Over 400 other 
Bendix workers in plants from Coast to Coast put their weather instruments of “The 


‘ invisible Crew" are made by 
developments into precise, high speed production. Because of ‘the Friez Division, leader in 


them, “The Invisible Crew" of Bendix-built instruments and meteorological none 
apparatus serves on every American fighting machine that flies, ™ oe 


Direction and Velocity Trans- 
sails or rolls on the world’s battle fronts. * mitters, Indicators and Re- 


FRIEZ INSTRUMENT DIVISION 


of air masses and forecast weather days ahead, so our fighting 
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sounds the stratosphere, Bendix engineers explore the far reaches 
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Back America's 
Invincible crew... 

our fighters on every 
front. Buy War Bonds 
and Stamps regularly. 


Coast to Coast, 25 Bendix plants are speeding members 
of ‘‘The Invisible Crew” to the world battle fronts. 
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| Postal’s business, assets—and liabilities 
(now $9,000,000 to the RFC alone) , take 
over its former rival’s employes, and 
F recognize the interests of Postal share- 
E holders in a stock transfer. The new owner 
* of WU’s cable lines is still unknown, 
although they must be sold under terms 
> of the law legalizing the merger. 


ignificance ———- 


Something besides an act of Congress 
ally accelerated the merger, however. 
was the now familiar words: “manpower 
shortage.” For years, the labor problem had 
‘kept the two companies apart because, 
| with employment costs eating up 60 per 
-- eent of all revenues, Western Union could 
not afford to take over the entire Postal 
force. And Congress would not pass a law 
throwing thousands out of jobs. Now, 
Western Union—shorn by the armed forces 
and war ‘industries of thousands of ex- 
perienced telegraphers, clerks, bookkeepers, 
and messengers—is exceedingly glad to 
have all the help it can get. 


: Succor for Little Men 


RFC Mortgage Co. Brings Hope 
to War-Pinched Property Owners 


With all fanfare and clamor interest- 
ingly absent, the Reconstruction Finance 
_ Corp. last ‘week came to the rescue of one 
of America’s principal economic war cas- 
ualties—the small businessman. _ 
| Jesse Jones, Secretary of Commerce, an- 
Pmounced a program of government loans 
ethrough the RFC Mortgage Co. to the 
‘owners of income-producing real estate 
whose property has lost earning power 
_ because of wartime restrictions. And with 

he announcement hope lived again for 

sands of apparently doomed small 

ufacturers, retail merchants, filling- 
tion operators, and resort-hotel men. 
| Three types of loans will be extended: 
-(1) participation loans, in which private 
Panking institutions will share in advanc- 
ing money for interest, taxes, assessments, 
-etc., on mortgaged property; (2) refund- 
Ming loans, in which the RFC will lend to 
| pay off existing debts on properties in 
Pcases where private sources will not help; 
-and (3) care and preservation loans to 
F assure the payment of taxes, carrying 
| charges, and maintenance for the dura- 
' tion. All will carry 4 per cent interest. 

Small business has heard much talk 
| about its war problems but seen little ac- 
tion. Suggested rescue operations have 

tanged from outright subsidy to produc- 
tion concentration plans. 

While out of the nation’s 210,000 in- 
» dustrial plants in 1942, 75 per cent were 
| Small, producing goods valued at $100,000 
Aaa a year, a look at gy store 
; Situation was more revealing. Of 1,770,355 
_ retail establishments, 1,171,940 were clas- 
- sified by the Census Bureau in the lower 
4 third. Further, Washington officials have 
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Sheep Shortcut: To save a long detour on their way to summer pasture, 
this large flock of sheep was given right-of-way last week on the roadway 
which runs across the top of the gigantic Grand Coulee Dam in Washington. 


estimated that many soon will be forced 
to close because they will have nothing to 


-sell or no personnel to sell what little they 


have. These will be reached by the RFC. 

There was a disturbing angle to the 
program, however. The Defense Plant 
Corp. (the RFC in uniform) is already 
the biggest firm in the world, with $9,175,- 
190,258 invested in war plants and equip- 
ment. Its $2,657,112,000 stake in wartime 
aviation alone is ten times the prewar 
assets of all United States aircraft manu- 
facturers. : 

Looking at this and other government 
ventures into -big enterprises, businessmen 
asked: now that the RFC is extending its 


influence in private business into the lit- 


tle man’s realm, will it get out after the 
war is over? The National Resources Plan- 


ning Board (Newsweek, March 22) sug- 


gested postwar government partnerships 
with private business as part of the Ad- 

inistratign’s program. But Congress re- 
pudiated the board when it eut off its 
appropriation. As Jones -has said, it. will 
be up to Congress to decide. 


Thumb Saver 


Faced with the prospect of getting only 
one-sixth their peacetime gasoline allot- 
ment, Howard Myles, a soap salesman, and 
Phil M. Kirtley, who deals in embalmers’ 
supplies, made up their minds that some- 
thing must be done. The result was the 
founding in Moberly, Mo., last October. 
of the Travelers Emergency Transporta- 
tign Association, which is a_ glorified 
thumb-the-ride club. Charter members 
were 35 salesmen, In December the group 
was incorporated. 

This week TETA President Myles 
(Kirtley is the treasurer) gleefully reported 
it has a membership exceeding 5,000, with 
inquiries pouring in daily to national head- 
quarters. Missouri now has eighteen chap- 
ters; Kansas, eighteen (of which the larg- 
est is Wichita, 125 salesmen), and Ne- 
braska two or three. Initiation fees are $1 ~ 
and dues 50 cents a month of which 10_ 


’ cents goes to national headquarters. 


. The thumb-saving plan is simple. Every 
. (Continued on Page 69) ; 
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SOOKLET * 
ico ..... HOW 
INVESTORS CAN 
INTERPRET MUNICIPAL 
FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


Correct interpretation of finan- 
cial statements is a primary 
factor in judging the merits of 
municipal bonds as investments. 
And municipal bonds which are 
exempt, under existing laws, 
from Federal income taxes, 
now attract more investors be- 
cause of higher rates imposed 
by the 1942 Revenue Act. 


A CONCISE GUIDE 

The booklet illustrated above 
provides a concise guide for 
the investor to employ in 
judging the financial state- 
ments of municipalities. Help- 
ful to experienced investors; 
essential to beginners. 


SENT ON REQUEST 
* This booklet, together with 
Ready-Reckoning Chart show- 
ing whether taxable or tax- 
exempt bonds yield more at 
your level of income (under new 
Federal income tax rates) will 
be sent upon request. No obli- 
gation. Ask for booklet NV-78. 








STUART & CO. 








‘CHICAGO, 201 8. LA SALLE STREET 
NEW YORK, 85 WALL STREET 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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BUSINESS TIDES. 








No one who follows the news or 
who pays the bills of an ordinary house- 
hold any longer can doubt that we 
definitely are losing ground in our fight 
against inflation. We have had general 
price regulations, Little Steel wage 
formulas, stabilization czars, wage and 
salary freezing, exhortations against 
black markets, price ceilings, maximum 
salary limits, and. endless pleading for 
the public to buy more War Bonds. 
But the cost of living has continued to 
go up—week after week and month 
after month. Now we are going to haye 
dollar-and-cents tops for prices, subsi- 
dies, and the roll-back of prices. But the 
cost of living, it ‘is quite certain, will 
continue: to go up. 

This is certain for two simple reasons, 
the first of which everyone knows, the 
second of which is not nearly as widely 
appreciated as it should be. 

The reason which everyone knows is 
that as-a result of the war it has been 
necessary to curtail production for ci- 
vilian purposes. For a long time after 
the war started this curtailment. was 


- not evident, except in a few major 


items such as‘ automobiles, washing ma- 
chines, etc., because of the large inven- 
tories dealers had on hand. In recent 
months, however, one after another 
item has begun to be sold out and this 
will be more and more the case from 
here on. In other words, whereas up to 
this point there has been a lot of “fat” 
upon which we could call to ease our 
“§nconvenience,” from this point for- 
ward, by and large, only what is 
currently produced will be available. 
In the aggregate it is officially estimated 
that this will amount to approximately 
$70,000,000,000 this year — which is 
nothing like as large an amount as we 
will have available for spending. 
nN 


The other reason why present 
efforts to control inflation are certain 
to be a failure—the reason which is not 
adequately appreciated—is the amazing 
and almost unbelievable rate at which 
the national income is increasing in 
this country. The latest statistics on 
this were made public last week by the 
Department of Commerce. They carry 
the figures through March. Here is 
what they show: 

1—Salaries and wages—and of course 
wages are the predominant part of this 
item—were $2 per cent, or almost a 
third, higher in March of this year 
than in March 1942, and for the first 
uarter of this year they were more 
than double what they were in the 


Why We Are Losing Ground on Inflation 


by RALPH ROBEY 


2—“Entrepreneurial income and net 
rents and royalties”—which is made up 
for the most part of the income of 
farmers—was 29 per cent, or almost 
one-third greater in March of this year 
than in March 1942. 

$—Dividends and interest—which 
necessarily include most of the income 
of our bloated plutocrats and presum- 
ably our war profiteers—were 2 per 
cent higher in March of this year than 
in March 1942. 


4—Manufacturers’ payrolls in the 
first quarter of this year were 41 per 
cent larger than in the same period last 
year, and 198 per cent larger than in 
the same months of 1939. 


5—Federal payrolls in the first three 
months of this year were 188 per cent 
above the corresponding period of 1942 
and 680 per cent larger than in the 
first quarter of 1939. 


___Now in the face of those facts on 
the rate at which income is increasing, 
in combination with a declining volume 
of goods and services available for 
purchase by civilians, it is childish to 
think that subsidies—which increase the 
income of the recipients still more—and 
dollar-and-cents tops for prices, and the 
roll-back of prices, can stop the infla- 
tionary trend in this country. The only 
way inflation can be stopped is to bring 
the volume of money we have to spend 
into harmony with what is available 
for us to’ buy. 

Can this be done? Can we possibly, 
at this late stage, impose enough taxes, 
and the right kind of taxes, to eliminate 
the inflationary gap? __. 

The answer to-this, unfortunately, is 
that we cannot. We have waited too 
long. We have lost the fight against 
inflation. Now, it is merely a matter of 
making the best of a sorry mess. 

What, then, in view of this, is the 
wise policy at the moment? Funda- 
mentally, it is the same that it has been 
for many months in the past. In a word 
this is: Impose much heavier taxes, 
especially on those who are receiving 
the increased income; limit price fixing 


power; and make every effort commen- 
‘surate with the war effort to increase 
production of civilian goods. 

Such a policy will not prevent in- 
flation, but it will 


it 
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(Continued from Page 67) 
Thursday, members submit to chapter sec- 
retaries a copy of their route lists. Infor- 
mation included is the salesman’s name, 
address, telephone number, and car’s pas- 
senger capacity. Members flash cards, in- 
spect posted lists, and double up when 
routes are similar. The passenger usually 





THIS certifies that. 


Representing. 
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Travelers’ Emergency Transportation Association 














No card, no ride is the rule for TETA 


buys the gas. When three or more ride in 
one car, each pays the car owner a cent 
a mile. : 

OPA officials are enthusiastic. Dale Car- 
negie, who peddles friendship, is interested. 
Myles and Kirtley, scenting a national 
need, wasted no time in having the idea 
copyrighted. 


Week in Business 


Court Dexays: Supreme Court action 
on the “death sentence” section of the 
1985 Public Utility Holding Company Act 
went over until the fall term. The jus- 
tices wound up ‘spring-term arguments 
without hearing litigation over the con- 


stitutionality of the requirement that in- | 


terstate gas and electric holding companies 
limit their operations to a “single inte- 
grated system.” The only chance for an 
earlier decision was the unlikely possibility 
that the case might be especially assigned 
for argument before the court adjourns on 
June 1, which marks the start of the an- 
nual summer recess. 


Prison Harvest: The WPB estimated 
160,000 inmates of 100 state prisons now 
are in the battle of production. War con- 
tracts totaling $7,765,412 have been 
awarded so far, and the prisons’ $60,000,- 
000 worth of industrial machinery is turn- 
ing out essential supplies, ranging from 
Navy handkerchiefs to assault boats. This 
time there were no complaints—so com- 
mon in peacetime—that prison factories 
competed unfairly with private industry 
Be ire labor. And there is no absentee 
Problem. 
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Come on, “Big Inch!” The whole nation’s pulling for you. Hurry 
those millions of barrels of oil needed for our Fighting Forces. Help us 
get this war won—fast! 


When completed, “Big Inch”—the country’s most famous pipe line 
—will take most. of the output of 25,000 wells in the East Texas oil 
fields... Back of “Big Inch,” K&M’s “Century” Pipe is playing an 


essential part. 


Here’s how. Highly corrosive salt water, when present in oil deposits, 
must be separated from the oil as it flows from the wells, and piped 
away so that it does not ruin surface soil or contaminate streams. It is 
finally carried to injection points, where it is returned to the oil deposits 
to maintain needed hydrostatic pressure. Thousands of feet of K&M 
“Century” Asbestos-Cement Pipe are doing this vital job today and 
will continue to give years of trouble-free service because it is immune 
tothe destructive action of salt water. 


Now, as K&M’s wartime obligations are being fulfilled, more of 
“Century” Pipe is becoming available to you for government-approved 
work. If maintenance comes foremost in your estimation, “Century” 
Pipe’s resistance to corrosion and tuberculation are cardinal features to 
consider. When the emphasis is on speed and economy of installation,, 
you'll value “Century’s” lightweight, easy handling and ready adaptability. | 


With your post-war problems in mind, research at Keasbey & Mattison 
continues to seek out new ways to broaden and better the peacetime 
role of asbestos—and so help to build future opportunity and security 


for everyone. 
* 


Nature made asbestos; 


Keasbey & Mattison, America’s asbestos pioneer, , 
has made it serve mankind . .. since 1873 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY, AMBLER, PENNSYLVANIA 


Makers of 







































ENTERTAINMENT 


avo, the Wistful Pixie, Comes Back 
to Start Heart Throbs and Hysterics 


Today’s Savoyard is neither a Gilbert 
and Sullivan addict nor a wandering min- 
strel with an organ grinder and a monkey. 
He is a Jimmy Savo fan—and very hys- 


i terical about it, too. One gentleman at 


Jimmy’ S opening at Café Society Uptown 
in New York City last week loved it so 


he knocked over two highballs. And when . 


Jimmy tried repeatedly—and so helpless- 
ly—to strike a match on the much-darned 
seat of his twenty-year-old baggy trousers, 
one lady in a gay print screamed: “I’m 
dying!” as she fell on the table, a hopeless 
victim of Savo convulsions. 

Savo is a wistful figure who is part 
pixie, part gnome, part leprechaun, and 
all funny. Like all great comics, he breaks 
your heart while he splits your sides. As 
he coaxes, begs, pleads, and finally shouts 
at that river to stay away from his door 
he is the personification of every little man 
who ever lived. Yet, on the other hand, 
his delineation of “As Time Goes By” is 
devastating buffoonery. 

It’s good for Savo to be in a night club 


—both artistically and financially. His 
wonderful facial movements project better 
in a small room, and the smallest gestures 
mean more. Furthermore, he’s hard to cast 
on the stage and hasn’t had a hit since 
“The Boys From Syracuse.” At Café So- 


ciety Uptown, he gets $1,000 a week and. 


a percentage. 


{ Giaccomo Sava is his real name, and 
he was born in the Bronx, the son of an 
Italian cobbler. He sold newspapers, 
learned to juggle, and by the time he was 
9 had won a gold watch at his first ama- 
teur night. The watch turned green in 
two or three years, but Savo went on. At 
18, he played his first professional engage- 
ment for $40 a week, nearly suffocating 
the night he was paid because, for fear 


of losing his money, he closed the transom 


of his room, nailed down the windéws, and 
moved furniture in front of the door. 
Vaudeville followed—years and years 
and years of it. The juggler discovered the 
comic, and the comic evolved into the 


Savo clowns a Mamma act at home 


pantomimist. After about $0 years of this, 
the Theatre Guild’s “Parade” put him 
up with the highbrows in 1935, and the 
critics raved. There was a brief Hollywood 
period, too, but “the executives I knew 
got fired,” and so in the year 1938 back 
to Broadway he came with “The Boys 
From Syracuse.” 

Savo cribs most of his stuff-from chil- 
dren and animals. Their gestures are 
spontaneous, purely emotional, and thus 
tell a story in the simplest language, 
“There’s a monkey over there in the zoo,” 
he explains, “and he looks like one of those 
magistrates ...” (For how the monk be. 
haves, see Savo’s latest skit:) 

To interview Savo is to get a private 
Savo show. He has a 24-year-old son in 
China who served with the Flying Tigers, 
you will find out. The rest of it is mostly 
horrible puns—“Jeeemy’s bad jokes,” hy 
pretty dark-haired wife calls them. fen 
me,” says Jimmy, * ‘it’s so easy not to talk, 
To talk you’ve got to think. Have you 
ever tried to learn to think?” 


S. Hurok Presents 


The “S.” is for Solomon, which he never 
uses. Although his friends refer to him as 
Sol, the great Anna. Pavlova, whom hx | 
once managed, called him “Hurokchiky” | 
The world in general, however, knows him 
as “S. Hurok presents”—a phrase which 
has appeared in the past over such names 
as Zimbalist, Pavlova, Schumann-Heink, 
Isadore Duncan, Chaliapin, Ysiye, Shan- 
Kar, and the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo. | 
Today it rides proudly over Marian An- 
derson, Artur Rubinstein, Carmen Amaya, 
Argentinita, the Ballet Theatre, the Phila- 
delphia Opera Co., Mischa Elman, Ja 
Peerce, and as many others. - 

The Sam Goldwyn of the concert busi- 
ness, Hurok i$ the man who once told his 
prize ballet conductor, Efrem Kurtz,’ to 
get along with fewer men in the orchestra 
—including the second tuba player. When 
Kurtz protested that this would ruin the 
performances, Hurok asked: “Who ever 
heard of anybody buying a ticket to the 
Metropolitan to hear a second tuba 


player?” 


As a manager who gets away with high 
commissions and hates to throw his money 
around, Hurok would be of “little or no 
interest. But as an impresario who will 


_ gamble his entire fortune on an art he 


worships above all else he is the last of a 
line of colorful artistic entrepreneurs who 
operated in the. grand manner. Which is 
the way Hurok operated last week in De- 
troit—he spent $50,000 to underwrite 8 
music festival which at best could do lit- 


t' Festival looked 
ago That it 
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To fy a Douglas C-47 Skytrain twice across one 


‘half the world with 4% tons excess cargo “couldn't be 


done” by peacetime standards. Yet it was done under 
war conditions by Capt. Harold Sweet, Pan American 
Airways pilot in two trips from Miami to Calcutta, India 
on missions for China National Aviation Corp. These 
were routine flights, typical of the incredible daily ac- 
complishments with Douglas war transports through- 
out the world. Only by building airplanes to the highest 
conceivable safety standards are such feats possible. 
Many more such Douglas stories will come out of this 
war, pointing up future peacetime aircraft perform- 
ance beyond today’s fondest hopes. 


Dovuctas AmcraFr Company, Inc., Santa Monica, Calif. . 


Long Beach - El Segundo ~ Tulsa > Oklahoma City * Chicago 


WAR WINGS THAT POINT UP THE FUTURE 
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C-54 “Skymoster” C-47 “Skytrain” A-20 “Boston” $8D “Dounitiess” 
~ €-S3 “Skytrooper” A-20 “Havoc” A-24 “Dountiess” 


DOUGLAS 


Largest Builder of Cargo and Transport Aircraft 


MEMBER, AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL, INC. 
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PERFECT CRANE 
PERFORMANCE WITHOUT 
PUTTING IN DC 


— 
a 
a 


provides dynamic braking, full 


range of stable lowering speeds, 
accurate inching « « « all on AC 


Cutler-Hammer engineers have answered 
another long-standing problem of industrial 
America. Factories can now operate cranes on 
alternating current. No need for installing ex- 
pensive generating equipment when direct cur- 
rent is not available. No costly, troublesome load 
brake for a makeshift lowering arrangement. 
The new Cutler-Hammer AC Crane Control 
for the first time provides dynamic braking 
over a full range of 5 stable lowering speeds 
on alternating current operation. it provides 
accurate inching for spotting loads, setting 
slings, etc. Its response never varies... opera- 
tors can trust it and save time. 
You should insist on this outstanding engi- 
neering advance for your next crane. Write 
or wire today for full information. CUTLER- 
HAMMER, Inc, 1416. St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee, 
Wis. Associate: Canadian Cutler- 
Hammer, Ltd. Toronto, Ontario. 











S. Hurok gambled $50,000 on Detroit 


Orchestra, defunct for the past year ex- 
cept for weekly local radio broadcasts 
(Newsweek, Oct, 26, 1942), had been 
reassembled _as of old in the Masonic Audi- 
torium, enhancing both the symphony’s 
chances fora future and the personal 
prestige of S. Hurok, . 

His name could be Horatio Alger Hurok. 
The son of a hardware merchant, he was 
born 55 years ago near Kharkov, Russia. 
He.came to America about 1905 with only 
three rubles in his pocket and no English 
on his tongue. In Philadelphia he peddled 
needles, washed pop bottles, bundled news- 
papers, and drove a streetcar—but got 
fired from this job because, knowing no 
English, he consistently let people off at 
the wrong street corners. He is still in- 
tensely sensitive about his Goldwynes. 
(He denies having “disgusted” money with 
Pavlova.) , 2 

Fascinated by music and what it did 
for audiences, Hurok haunted the Met as 
a standee and finally got his real start a 
his heart’s desire in 1915 by putting on 
dollar-top concerts at the old Hippodrome. 
But even more than music, he loves danc- 
ers and the Russian ballet. After literally 
staking his all on the ballet in 1933, he has’ 
watched it become a million-dollar bus- 
ness with himself its short, heavy-set, ¥ 
square-built czar. : 

Hurok has no use for artists without 
temperament and therefore spends a good 


. part of his time hunting one ballerina’ 


make-up kit in Cheyenne and then sooth- 
ing another’s domestic difficulties in New 
York. He once got Escudero, the wil) 
Spanish gypsy, out of a flaming fit by 
spinning a yo-yo in front of him—a spec 
tacle which Escudero rightfully thought 
was very fon-nee indeed. 





EVER EAT RAW SEA GULL? 


“We organized little prayer meetings in the evening and morning. 
Frankly and humbly we prayed for deliverance. Then we prayed for 
food. If it wasn’t for the fact that I had seven witnesses, I wouldn’t 
dare tell this story, because it seems so fantastic. But within an hour 
after prayer meeting a sea gull came in and landed on my head.” 


i 


Tuey are the gull raw. Used the in- 
nards for bait that caught two fish. 
Ate them raw, too. Seven of the eight 


lived, to be rescued, to fight again to . 


help win this war for you and me. 


Yet, some of us act as though the 
days of human sacrifice were over... 
some of us blind as bats to the blood 
and sweat of men who put their lives 
in the balance . ... some of us squawk- 
ing over gas rationing when one of our 


old tires would furnish rubber enough » 


for a raft . . . some of us belly-aching 


over shortages when we ought to get’ 


=—CaptT. Eppre RICKENBACKER 


on our knees and thank God we're not 
living on raw gull and ripe fish... some 
of us four-flushing about our contribu- 
tions, when they couldn’t stand exami- 
nation through an honest microscope. 


Take War Bonds, for example. Are 


you buying your full share—not just 


what you can conveniently afford, but 
all you can? 

Let’s get this straight. Our very lives 
are at stake. The least we can do is to put 
every penny, every dime, every dollar 
we can into War finest in- 
vestment we Americans will ever make. 


Me 


\ 


FACTS ABOUT WAR BONDS 


1. War Bonds cost $18.75, for which 
you receive $25 in 10 years—or 
$4 for every $3. 

2. War Bonds are the world’s safest 
investment — 

United States Government. 

3. War Bonds can be made out in 
1 name—or in 2, as co-owners. 

4. War Bonds cannot go down in 
value: If they are lost, the Gove 
ernment will issue new ones. 

5. War Bonds can be redeemed, in 
case of necessity, after 60 days. 


6. War Bonds begin to build up in- 
terest after 12 months, 


We've got to win! Cuy Bonds. . and Keeps on Buying! 


PUBLISHED IN COOPERATION WITH THE DRUG, COSMETIC, AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES BY 


WECO PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Makers of Dr. West's Miracle-Tuft Toothbrushes 
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Victory Corps 

America’s 28,000 secondary schools 
wanted to do more for the war effort. 
Speeding up the education of their 7,000,- 
000 students was important. Still more 
important was giving the students the 
kind of training a nation at war needed. 
But what was needed was none too clear. 

Last August the United States Office 
of Education came through with the an- 
swer. To local schools it sent a voluntary 
plan called the Victory Corps aimed at 
guiding them in instituting pre-induction 
and pre-industrial training courses. So 
widely did the program spread and so 
well ‘had it prepared boys and girls in 
thousands of high schools for a milita- 





‘ gized civilization that the Army, the 


Navy, and educators last week all were 
clamoring for the Victory Corps to be 
given legal recognition. 

The noise took the form of a, precedent- 
breaking bill now being thrashed out in 
the Senate. In effect, it would lift second- 
ary education partly from under the tra- 
ditional dominion of state goverhment by 
granting $2,390,000 in Federal funds for 
the fiscal year 1943 and $8,500,000 for 
any fiscal year thereafter for Victory 


Corps operation. States would use the - 


money (1) to give thorough, medical ex- 
aminations to students at a cost of $1.25 
each and (2) to bolster instruction which, 
owing largely to the teacher shortage, has 


~ not always. been adequate to meet stiff 


military requirements in pre-flight train- 
ing, mathematics, and the sciences. 

Though in terms of the Federal budget 
the requested appropriation is infinitesi- 


mal, its supporters say it will mean the dif- 
ference between success and failure of the 


major part of the program. Without funds, 
explain educators, most schools will be un- 
able to continue, institute, or improve 
Victory Corps programs. The armed forces 
don’t want that to happen, since pre-in- 
duction training on its already large scale 
saves them a tremendous amount of time. 
And in behalf of the physical examination 
program, they point out that bad teeth 
and other minor ailments discovered in 
high school, for example, can be repaired 
in advance of induction, thereby allowing 


boys to concentrate on becoming effective ° 


soldiers in the shortest possible time. Edu- 
cators believe the corps plan provides a 
psychological spur to scholastic effort: 
Boys will realize that their life, not merely 
their job, depends on their proficiency. 

The chief objection to the bill has orig- 
inated in the Senate. Led by Republican 
Sen. Robert Taft of Ohio, anti-Adminis- 
tration legislators see it as foreshadowing 
permanent government control over sec- 
ondary education—even though the plan 
will remain voluntary and will end six 
months ‘after the war. But since the Sen- 
ate Committee on Education and Labor 
reported it favorably on May 4, educators 
believe it has a 60-40 chance of passing 
before fall. 


{ The newest twist in the Victory Corps 
is an “Educational Experience Summary 
Record,” developed by several govern- 
ment agencies and designed to give a di- 
gest of students’ aptitude along certain 
lines. After filling out his blank, each stu- 
dent will get a copy when he leaves school. 
It will then aid in Army screening and in 
industrial hiring. 


~~ a 
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Faceless Youth: An American lad gazes quizzically at this plaster pa- 
rade of Hitler Jugend, part of an OWI exhibit in New York City. Called “The 
Nature of the Enemy,” it is a visual education in the Nazi way for the young. ‘ing on the fate of the Senate’s 










Fighter. Fly 
James L. Fly looks like a mild-mannered 
college professor—tall, spare, with shan 


tually he has a native exan’s way of 
facing issues squarely; a Southwesterner; 
love of a bang-up fight. 

Big business found that out when Fly 
from 1929 to 1984 served Thurman Ar. 
nold as Special Assistant Attorney Gen. 
eral in cha 5 of antitrust prosecutions 
Private power interests discovered it when, 
as head of the Tennessee Valley Author 
ity’s legal division from 1934 to 1939, 
Fly won from a hostile Supreme Court 
almost the first decision calling a New Deal 
project constitutional. And the broad. 
casting industry has been finding out 
about Fly almost from the first moment 
that he became chairman of the Federal 
Communications Comoe in Septem- 


- ber 1939. 


Criticized as a weak agency before 

the FCC under Fly proceeded (1) Bo 
sale of television receivers, se it said 
television was unready for commercial ex- 
ploitation; (2) to air thoroughly the prs 
and cons of newspaper ownership of radio 
stations—a hush-hush issue unfil then; j 
and (3) to issue a set of rules designed 
to break what the former antitrust pros- 
cutor called “a monopoly” enjoyed by the 
big networks. 

It was battle No. $3 that Fly won in the 
Supreme Court last week, when the 
tribunal upheld the FCC’s rules banning, 
among other practices, contracts under 
which small independent stations were 
forced to sell their time exclusively to one 
network. 

To listeners, that decision may not have 
much immediate effect; but ultimately, to 
those in small areas now served by only 
one network, it may mean a chance to 
hear the programs of all four—the National 
Broadcasting Co., Columbia, Blue network, 
and Mutual. 

The networks saw the court ruling, in 
the words of NBC’s president, Niles Tran- 
mell, as a cause “of grave concern to 
American broadcasters.” Some even dole- 
fully predicted that advertisers, unable to 
secure swift network guarantees of ade 
quate station coverage, would approach 
stations directly and proceed to build super 
networks of their own. 

To Fly and the FCC it was merely the 
end of one battle—an episode to whic 
the commission wrote finis three days afte 
the decision by ordering the anti-monopoly 
regulations to go into effect on June 14. 

But —— two other battles wert 

Fly. Both were in Congress 
ren, Bagi risen “before; both would have 
been pretty small pumpkins except for two 

: For-one ae ee 
gress’s sniping at bureaucracy, 
which the FCC ties heen the only 3 
to put up much of a fight; for anothey 
both issues may have considerable best 
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For Santa Fe Employes—‘‘all the way’’ means every hand and head and heart is put- 
ting everything it has into the job. 


Ss 


For Santa Fe Equipment—“‘all the way” means every ‘‘head-end” that pulls is Pulling 
for War; every freight car that loads is Loaded for War; everything that rolls is Roll- 
ing for War. 


For Santa Fe Passengers—‘‘all the way’’ means traveling only when necessary, and 
putting up cheerfully with crowded conditions. 


{ 


For Santa Fe Shippers—“all the way” means load ’em fast, get them moving, unload 
quickly. 
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SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 


Serving the Southwest and California | 
ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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International 


Fly won his biggest fight in the highest court 


Wheeler bill, splitting the FCC into two 
parts and curbing the chairman’s power, 
which is scheduled for hearings May 25. 

Specifically the Congressional battles re- 
volved around: 


¥ Two FCC employes—Dr. Goodwin Wat- 
i} 90n, chief analyst of the Foreign Broadcast 
it ‘Intelligence Service, and Dr. William E. 
Dodd Jr., son of the late Ambassador to 
% Germany, and the service’s assistant news 
m% . editor. In a speech to the House back in 
February, Chairman Martin Dies of the 
House committee investigating un-Ameri- 
can activities assailed both men as “Com- 
munists or fellow travelers.” Fly ignored 

' the charges. In April a House Appropria- 
| - tions subcommittee confirmed Dies’s allega- 
tions. Fly, however, still ignored them. 
Last. week the Appropriations Commit- 
tee carried the fight to the floor of the 
House by striking from an appropriations 
i] ©~——sCbill the $6,500 salary of Watson and the 
ft $3,200 of Dodd, along with the salary of 
Robert M. Lovett. 


“¥ Rep. Eugene E. Cox, Georgia Democrat. 
~ Once a Fly supporter, Cox in January 1942 
1} was accused by the FCC of accepting 
[= $2,500 from station WALB in Albany, Ga., 
for helping it get an FCC license. Fly 
turned the matter over to the Department 
of Justice as a possible violation of the 
if statute forbidding congressmen to accept 
[| fees while in office. Meanwhile, saying the 
~ fee was paid without his knowledge, Cox 

|. denounced the FCC as “the nastiest nest 

'} . of rats in the entire country,” asked a 
|. House investigation of the Commission, 

ff and was himself named chairman of the 
bee investigating committee. Last week FCC 
1} Commissioner Clifford J. Durr, who has 
t © continually bucked Cox’s investigators, 


< 


petitioned Speaker Rayburn for the Repre- 
sentative’s removal as investigating chair- 
man because of his alleged connections with 
the Georgia station. 

And there at the week end both battles 
rested. The only person who had nothing 
to say was the principal—James Fly. He 
had no time to talk; no time to read the 
biographies of great Americans which line 
the walls of his office in the Post Office 
Department Building; no time to exhibit 
his skill at his favorite hobby of bridge. A 
man who made a point of learning all 
about radio so he couldn’t be fooled by 
technical highbinding, he was too busy 
studying where to get in his own next 
punch. 


One Beat, One Error 


Frank McCall, assistant manager of the 
National Broadcasting Co.’s news and spe- 
cial-events department, played a hunch 
on May 7. As a result, NBC beat its rival 
networks, the services, and even the 
Office of War Tinformati on with the news 
that the Allie had reached Biserte and 

Ss. 

What McCall had done was to order 
NBC monitors to tune in North Africa 
at midday—an unprecedented hour. Sud- 


venture fell to NBC’s John MacVane, who 
i the date of 


~ a captain of the British First Army, and 


iecsacaek | a French Algerian reporter, 





a driver, MacVane started out that Friday 
afternoon on the road from Medjecz-el- 
Bab to Tunis. The party stopped to eat 
lunch by the roadside as engineers dug 
up a mine nearby, watched a tank battle 
through binoculars, gazed on burning Nazi 
equipment, and witnessed the surrender 
of countless Axis troops. They stopped 
again in suburban Tunis and were told 
the road was blocked up ahead by Ger. 
mans with machine guns. They took an. 
other road and drove on. MacVane, a 3)- 
year-old graduate of Williams College and 
Oxford University, later told his listeners 
what followed: 

“We kept expecting trouble but never 
met any. By the time we reached the gates 
people had begun to cheer us . . . Boys 
and young men crawled over the car, got 
up on the roof, and nearly broke the 
springs. Some tried to kiss us. As we drove 
down one of the main streets, we heard - 
some explosions. We went along and found 
that the Germans were blowing up cars 
and tanks with hand grenades. We stalked 
over to a hotel to book rooms, where the 
Germans had left about 10 minutes previ- 
ously. Two German officers were still at 
the bar . . . At the time we were the only 
Allies in the city, although we didn’t know 
that we were.” : 

They had outstripped the Allied spear- 
head and, though they still didn’t know 
it, for all that night they remained the 
sole United Nations’ garrison in captured 


Fletcher Wiley’s Wiles 


It was hardly what you would expect to 
find competing with Stella Dallas and 
ae Wife. There were tips on how 

to keep your rayon stockings from get- 
ting that orange-in-the-Christmas-stocking 
look. There was homey philosophy and 
good music, with the voices of Frank 
Parker, the tenor, and Eleanor Steber of 
the Met. It was Your Home-Front Re 
porter, sponsored five days a week (4:- 
4:25 pm. EWT) by the Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co. “in cooperation with the United 
States Government.” Designed to sell the 
American housewife nothing more than 
a share in the war effort, it cost more than 
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cago, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 
Before the League will accept a sponsor, 
80 per cent of surveyed housewives must 
approve the merchandise. Wiley used to 
talk on the Los Angeles program for about 
two hours a day, but gave it up two years 
ago to retire to his ranch outside the city. 
It was only to help with the war effort, he 
says, that his current program lured him 
back to the air. : 

Fletch makes quite a thing of being 
casual on and off the air. He smokes, 
coughs, and rattles papers throughout his 
broadcast. But what he really wants to do 
is get back to raising alfalfa. 


Forum With a Difference 
The Raiford Town Hall Round Table, 


broadcast over seven stations of the Flori- 
da network, is not pretentious radio fare. 
But the show is one of the nation’s most 
unusual programs. The weekly broadcasts 
originate in the auditorium of the Florida 
State Prison at Raiford. The participants 
are a panel of six inmates who discuss 
everything from prison life to the postwar 
world. And the sponsor is the Professional 
Insurance Corp., specializing in health and 
accident (not burglary) policies. 

The Round Table grew out of the Rai- 
ford Town Hall, an exclusive club of 150 
of the 1,400 inmates who held weekly dis- 
cussion meetings to “help keep mentally 
alert.” It went on the air in January and 
by March the broadcasts had sifted down 
from a discussion period to a cross between 
Information Please and the Chicago 
Round Table. Enthusiastic Florida listen- 
ers began sending in batches of questions 
for the prisoners to answer. For each ques- 
tion used on the air, listeners receive a 
prison-manufactured prize—a “handmade 
ash stand” or a “beautiful handmade bag,” 
which is now costing the sponsor from 
$1.50 to $5. 

Round Table topics are varied and 
picked for their general interest. One re- 
cent question: “Would you prisoners like 
to join the Army and fight for your coun- 
try?” received a unanimous and en- 
thusiastic “Yes!” It now looks as if some 
prisoners might go to war. At the direction 
of Francis Bridges, state parole commis- 
sion chairman, a special Selective Service 


board has been set up at the Raiford 


prison to work with the commission in the 


drafting of Florida convicts for military — 


service. 

While the convicts wait to trade their 
stripes for Army khaki, they will have war 
work to keep them busy. Last week Prison 
Superintendent L. F. Chapman secured 
permission from local OPA officials to pre- 


pare and distribute 2,000,000 copies of Ra-- 


tion Book No. 3. Members of Town Hall 
and prison volunteers will do the job 
which is calculated to save the OPA 90,000 
man-hours. Town Hall plans to supple- 
ment the Ration Book work with a half 
dozen special daytime broadcasts (prob- 
ably with a sponsor) , supplying Floridians 
with important ration information; which 
should help in solving this puzzling problem. 


SPORTS 


Beer Barrel Joker 


Domenic Antonio Galento addressed 
some Abilene, Texas, fight fans with hon- 
est indignation two years ago, ; 

He had discovered that his exhibition 
bout with King Levinsky had been billed 
“The Battle of the Bums.” So- the keg- 
shaped pugilist refused to go through with 
the show: “Some of you may think I’m 
punchy or wacky but I’m a businessman 
and property owner. A fight with this— 
this Levinsky would lower my standing 
as both a fighter and a businessman.” 

Ethically, Galento was correct. No one 
is born a third-rate fighter—it takes years 
of training. This week Tony decided not 
to let his own experience go to waste. So 





he is returning to the wars—globular not 


global, scheduled for a four-round exhi- 
bition against two opponents May 19 in 
Milwaukee. Moreover, a Tampa, Fla., pro- 
moter reported that he would meet Herbie 
Katz there in a ten-round bout June 1. 
The most famous fistic by-product of 
the Oranges (N.J.), Galento has spent 
more than half his life (34) in the fight 
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game. He left the sixth grade to enter the 
ice business but now regrets it: “A kid’; 
a fool to leave school before he’s been 
through Yale and Harvard.” When his son 
was born, five years ago, he reiterated the 
theme: “That kid ain’t gonna be no fight. 
er or no dope like me . . . It’s a lot smarter 
to be a sawbones than a fighter.” 

As a 14-year-old iceman, Galento did 
pretty well. His boss, a local pug by name 
of Freddie Batista, even taught the 150. 
pounder to spar. In a year, Galento be. 
came his own employer with many of 
Batista’s customers. At 16, he was an ama. 
teur boxer. After straining for two years, 
he turned pro: “What’s there to learn? 
I hit ’em and they bounce. There’s no per. 
centage in fighting amateur . . . I’m going 
into this game for dough.” 

A friend once said: “Galento waited 
until the Marquis of Queensberry was 
dead before he began his boxing career,” 
Swinging wide and wild, the 230-pound 
beer barrel, height 5-feet-9, used his elbow, 
thumb, and head as well as his fists. In 
his- second fight- with Arturo Godoy in 
1937, he hit the referee and now claims 
he lost the decision because the ref was 
prejudiced. When Dr. William Walker 





Yuh heard me: Umpire Ballanjant makes it clear he meant it 


—_ 


when he 


called Dodger William Herman safe. After the battle, Pitcher Rip Sewell (30), 
First Baseman Elbie Fletcher (center), and Manager Frankie Frisch (without 
cap), all of the Pirates, were tossed out of the game. Brooklyn won 5-4. 
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3. Crosley inspection goes beyond the. 4, Fer just one product, we spent 
walls of our own war plants—to the $80,000 for test equipment.- For 
factories of nearly 3,000 suppliers who another product’s inspection, the 
are producing parts for us. ; equipment cost $55,000 to build. 











VALITY in fighting materials is a matter of 
QO life or death to American fighting men. 
And here at Crosley, there are more than 
1100 inspectors devoting full time to main- 
taining quality. 

Microscopic tolerances and perfect adjust- 
ments, the detection of flaws in materials or 
faulty craftsmanship—these are always vital 
to the manufacturer who values his reputation. 








And today, Crosley realizes that the control of 
quality does save American lives. 





_THE CROSLEY CORPORATION - “CINCINNATI, OHIO AND RICHMOND, IND. 
Peacetime Manufacturers of Radios, Refrigerators, Household Appliances, and the Crosley Car 
HOME OF WLw, “THE NATION’S STATION” 


THE CROSLEY CAR—The most talked-of auto- 
mobile in America today—Sorry we cannot take 
‘care of civilian buyers now—Look for it to take 
an important place in post-war transportation. 











More than 8,000 loyal-men and women at Crosley have been 
awarded the 10% War Bond Flag as a symbol that their sav- 
ings, as well as their skilled hands, are working for victory. 
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“Absenteeism? Gosh, Ne!” 
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Black Star 


Man nor beast: Tony Galento 


of the New York Athletic Commission 
examined Galento, he said: “This man is 
abnormal. Physically, he is pure animal.” 

For seven years, Two-Ton Tony won 
and lost a lot of unimportant fights. He 
even lost to such unknowns~as Unknown 
Winston. But in 1985, he married Mary 
Grasso, an Orange blossom, bought a 
home-town tavern, and acquired as man- 
ager the late Joe Jacobs, who screamed 
Max Schmeling into the heavyweight title 
on a foul. 

Under Jacobs, Galento’s ballyhoo kept 
pace with his appetite, and he would con- 
sume .enormous quantities of food and 
liquor: “Who is Emily Post? Sounds like 
a newspaper to. me.” The son of Italian 
immigrants was aiming at a title shot with 
Joe Louis, but pneumonia struck him low 
in July 1938. A year after he “licked dat 
bum, ammonia,” he did meet Louis and 


‘was KO’d in four heats. The jinx, Ga- 


lento believes, was the WCTU. Mrs. Ida 
B. Wise Smith had wired Louis that her 
organization favored “the  clean-living 
Louis creed as opposed to the self-in- 
dulgence of Galento and his beer kegs.” 
He wasn’t quite through. He dealt clean 
living a foul blow’ that same year by 
butchering Lou Nova, Yoga student, in 
fourteen waterfront-style rounds. Galento 
had trained on beer, lobster, steak, and a 
daily dozen ‘of cigars. But he was tiring, 
and after the Baer: brothers—Max and 
Buddy—licked him, he retired in 1941. 


Don Done? 


Jockey Don Meade, refused permission 
to ride in New York because of “collusion 
at Jamaica last year, was denied an ap 
peal by the Racing Commission, which 
sustained the action of Jockey Club 
stewards. Meade, as a result, may 


grounded all wear and perhaps for all time | 


in the Empire State. 
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Rival Greatest Sculptors 


May is ordinarily the time for the New 
York art season to slow down in prepara- 
tion for a somnolent summer. But not this 
May. In the first two weeks no less than 
50 new exhibits opened, a sky-high number 
for any time of year. The crop included 
shows by two men, each considered—by 
different experts, of course—the “greatest 
living sculptor”: the Englishman, Henry 
Moore; the Russian-born, English-edu- 
cated Frenchman, Ossip Zadkine. 

These two small, genial, carrot-topped 
men, Zadkine, 52, and Moore, 44, have 
a lot in common; they are both pioneers, 
doing for (or to) sculpture what men like 
Picasso and Braque have done for (or to) 
painting. Consequently they are men of 
courage. A rebel in art is always, as Zad- 
kine points out, considered insane. A rebel 
in sculpture is even worse off because, as 
Moore says, “more people are form-blind 
than color-blind.” 

The basis of Moore’s and Zadkine’s 
revolution is their belief that sculpture 
need not imitate life, since photography 
does all that. Sculpture, they believe, 
should be an independent entity, living a 
life of its own. That’s why they feel free 


to take the human body, for example, ° 


twist it around, shoot holes in it, take it 
apart, and put it back together again any 
way they feel will turn it into a beautiful 
object, plastically speaking. 

But the two sculptors couldn’t go about 
this basic aim more differently. Zadkine 
makes his objects live through the distri- 
bution of light and shade. As a result he is 
always juggling his surfaces. Though some- 
times his sculptures are monumental. in 
simplicity, more often they are baroque in 
their profusion of detail. In his many fig- 
ures of Harlequin, for example, he models 
in relief all the details down to the checks 
of the costume. His portraits often have 
heads which are convex on one side, con- 
cave on the other. Others have extra pro- 
files, drawn on the side, a device also used 
by Picasso in his paintings. 

Moore, on the other hand, is primarily 
interested in forms and their spatial rela- 
tionship to each other. His figures, which 
look as if running water had washed some 
of the features away, are almost sinister. 
Generally they are penetrated by holes. 
Holes, says Moore, have “the mysterious 
fascination of caves in hillsides and cliffs.” 
For Moore doesn’t consider shape and 
form ends in themselves. Their meaning 
and significance, he says, depends on 
countless associations. “For example, 
rounded forms convey an idea of fruitful- 
ness, maturity, probably because the earth, 


women’s breasts, and most fruits are 
rounded.” 


4 Moore, a miner’s son, came out of the 
Yorkshire coal fields to work his way 
through the Leeds Art School and the 
Royal College of London. His struggle for 
recognition was long and hard but when, 


























































































































































































































































































































‘MEIN BATTLE DRESS 





"“NREEN for. the jungle on one side; 
brown for the desert on the other 
—this reversible camouflage costume 
exemplifies the important new proper- 
that VINYLITE Resins impart to 


Aextiles. The resins are applied to the 


reverse sides of the two differently 
colored layers of cloth which are then 
bonded together. The laminated cloth — 
is rendered waterproof, and, though — 3 
light in weight, provides warmth. Thus, . 


VINYLITE Resin serves a dual func- . q 


tion, as an adhesive and as a water- 
proofing agent. 

There are many other essential 
textile applications where VINYLITE 
Resins are used because of their 
unique combination of properties. For 
example, these resins make possible 
improved raincoats and paulins, that 
are equally serviceable in Arctic and 
tropical climates, and that do not de- ~ 
teriorate on exposure to sunlight and | 
water. They are used on cloth to pros 
vide oil-, chemical-, and abrasion- 
resistant floor matting for bombers, 
thereby releasing rubber for other 
strategic uses. Upholatery materials 
made with VINYLITE Resins also are 
withstanding successfully the hard 
wear to which aircraft, trucks, and 
other armed service equipment are 
subjected. ! 

If these properties suggest @ way 
that VINYLITE Plastics may improve 
your products, our Development Lab- 
oratories and Field Engineers are. at 
your service. Or, if they suggest a 
place for VINYLITe Plastics in your 
peacetime plans, our technical litera- 
ture will help you point the way. 

Plastics Division 
CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS 
CORPORATION 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
UCC 
30 East 42ND Street, New Yors, N.Y. 


Vinylite 


SLASTIC PLASTICS . RIGID PLASTICS 
RESINS FOR ADHESIVES 
“RESINS FOR SURFACE COATINGS 


*T he word "Vinylite’'is a registered trade-mark 
of Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation. 



























before this war, the official Tate Gallery 
bought one of his large groups, it was 
proof that he had arrived. 

The war deprived Moore of his country 
home where he carved in the open fields 
(in a defense zone), of his London studio 
(near an important railway line), and 
took away his materials ‘(stone is no longer 
quarried and wood.is “controlled”). But 
he has always drawn, both as a means of 
generating ideas for sculpture and for its 
own enjoyment. So now, when he isn’t 


serving as sergeant in the Home Guard, 


he draws more than ever. 

Some of this work, of the tube shelters 
during air raids, has become part of 
Britain’s official record of the war. Forty 
other drawings were sent to this country 
by the British Council for the show at the 
Buchholz Gallery. With them came a note 
from Sir Kenneth Clark, Director of the 
National Gallery, aptly describing them 
as “an abundance of exciting shapes swim- 
ming over the pages, first one, then an- 
other leaping to the eye and then vanish- 
ing like salamanders into flame.” 


{ Zadkine, whose show of sculpture is at 
the Valentine Gallery, was born in Smo- 
lensk, the son of a professor of classical 
languages and literature. Sent to England 
to school at 15, he ran away to London 
_where he studied sculpture and supported 
himself by commercial wood-carving for 


churches. Finally his father, relenting, sent 


him to Paris to study in 1909, but after 
six months in the rule-bound Ecole des 
Beaux Arts “I decided to work by myself 
which I have done since.” 

A French citizen until he came here in 
1941, Zadkine achieved recognition early 
and his works are in museums and private 
collections all over the world. He is a 
Knight of the French Legion of Honor, a 
Knight of the Belgian Order of Leopold 
and, since he is a piano and .accordion play- 
er on the side, has been the subject of a 
‘poem impressively titled: “Survey, Verti- 
cal Section, Projection & Position in Time 
and Space of the Studio of the Sculptor, 
Poet, & Musician, Ossip Zadkine.” 


A lady teclining in the Moore manner .. . A lady reclining in the Zadkine manner 





BOOKS 


Love in America 


“Maisie,” says the philandering husband, 
“I tell you my wife doesn’t understand 
me.” “Doctor,” weeps the pale wife deep in 





the. privacy of the psychoanalyst’s office, - 


“tell me why I am so nervous.” And if 
Maisie proves no more acute than her pre- 
decessor and the doctor does not cure, the 
trouble, writes David L. Cohn with a con- 
firmed bachelor’s aplomb, is that the twin 
tableau is—not in China, or France, or 
Spain, but in the great romance-conscious 
United States where the young folk choose 
their own husbands and marry for, of all 
things, love! : 

More than any other people, Americans 


talk about love. In his book, “Love in : 


America,” Cohn cites constant proofs of 
that: Harper’s Bazaar, concluding that 
love could “no longer be considered a fad 
such as Chinese bed jackets,” once devoted 
a whole issue to it. (“Love is the theme 
that runs all through -this issue. There 
is a trace of it on every page.”) And love 
has even been happily relegated to the 
status of a problem, with the Institute of 
Marital Relations fully prepared to dem- 
onstrate either “regionally or by carbonif- 
erous stratifications” the fact that the 
percentage of virgins per one thousand of 
population is lower now than in Grover 
Cleveland’s administration. . 
Nevertheless, foreigners call us a “sex- 
less nation” in which Mother’s Day ex- 
emplifies the attitude of men toward wom- 
en. Pearl Buck, among others, writes: “I 
have never seen in any country such an 
unsatisfactory relationship between _men 
and women as there is in America.” The 


explanation, according to Cohn, lies in a- 


false emphasis (played up by the movies, 
the fiction in women’s magazines, and even 
advertising copy) on “pure” love based 
on little except that it. was ordained in 
heaven. 

In countries where the husband is 


chosen by the parents, romance is ruled 
out; sex is looked upon as natural and 
simple, and the women are content to be 
wives and mothers without having the 
men dance constant attendance. American 
4vomen, vaguely troubled by the change 
of their position in society, refuse to face 
reality. Too much leisure fans their dis 
content into varied channels of neuroticism. 

Cohn blames American men even mor. 
With the wife aiding and abetting, the 
American male is more likely to behave like 
the elder son in a family than like the 
husband. And American men remain emo- 
tionally adolescent, make no effort to un- 
derstand their wives. They do not like 
women as a class, and are not interested in 
feminine ideas, points of view, or conver- 
sation. Moreover they resent woman com- 
ing down off her pedestal and retreat more 
and more into an ever-narrowing existence 
of business. 

Beyond pleading for marriages based on 
compatibility—‘“int the living room as in 
the bedroom,” Cohn offers no real solv- 
tion. “Love in America” is a glib, uncom- 
fortable picture of a relationship which 
results in women - waxing ecstatic over 
dean Gabin (“His tenderness is as desper- 
ate as his_cruelty—when he wounds you, 
you can’t leave him because no one else 
knows about the hurt little boy hidden 
deep within him”) and.writing about their 
husbands: “For all I care, he can hir 
Miss America for his secretary.” (Love IN 
America. By David L. Cohn. 236 pages. 
Simon & Schuster. $2.) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Crmcurr or Conquest. By Relman 
Morin. 361 pages. Knopf. $3. It was not 
an accident when Relman Morin, Associat- 
ed Press reporter, found himself flat oa 
his back in the mud of a Thailand junge 


village. Five Thai soldiers had pinned hin 
there 


he was to pay for determining to be o 
hand when the Japs poured over the Indo 


China border in July 1941. Sent out from | 
his comfortable Tokyo office just a yet: 
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DIFFERENT RAILROADS 
HAVE CARS IN THAT ONE 
BURLINGTON TRAIN 


Railroader — As a matter of fact, the 
map at the bottom of this page prac- 
tically tells the story. See all those 
lines which connect with each other 
to form a network over the whole 
country? Those lines are railroads. 
The red ones are the Burlington. The 
black ones are a lot of other railroads, 
each one serving a particular part of 
the country. eats 


Soldier —I get it—the red lines hook 
up with the black lines in every di- 
rection, don’t they? 


Railroader—Exactl§—and that’s 
why you see the cars of so many 
different railroads in that Burlington 


40 


YES, AND THEY'RE FROM 
EVERY PART OF THE 
COUNTRY TOO... YOU KNOW 


THERE’S AN INTERESTING 
STORY BEHIND THAT ARRAY! 


train—in every Burlington train. Ac- 
tually, the Burlington is a link be- 
tween railroads of the North, East, 
South and West. 


Soldier—I can see from the map 
that it covers a lot of important ter- 
ritory, all right. 


Railroader—Yes, the Burlington 
Lines total 11,000 miles in 13 states 
. .. some of them agricultural, some 
of them industrial, and all of them 
mighty important in winning this 
war. But it isn’t just size that makes 
it such an essential link. Another big 
reason is that the Burlington serves 


22 major gateways and has a lot of 
interchange points in its territory. 


Soldier — An interchange point is a 
place where freight cars are switched 
from one railroad to another, isn’t it? 


Railroader —That’s right —and the 
Burlington has more than 200 of them. 


Soldier —You know, I wish every 
man who has to fight this war could 
get this same picture of the railroads 
and the way they’re geared to do our 
wartime shipping job. What I’ve 
learned during the last few minutes 
has given me an extra shot of confi- 
dence, I can tell you that! 


Thanks, soldier. We of the Burlington, more than 35,000 of us, are going all out to justify that confi- 
dence. And that goes for all the other railroads with whom we’re teaming up to do the biggest transportation 
job, both freight and passenger, in history. ‘“‘Keep ’em rolling’’ is more than a slogan — it’s our creed. 
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“...07 @ grenade, or even a knife. Chaplains don’t carry those things. But whatever ? 





was waiting on that beach, he was ready to take it right along with the rest of us. 
“He didn’t do any talking . . . the order was silence. But that look in his eyes... and 
that easy slap on the back he gave me when we scraped bottom , ., made me feel I could 


whip any ten of Hitler’s men all by myself.” 


* 


A chaplain in a landing barge? An 
unarmed man advancing on an 
enemy shore? Yes... if that’s where 
his boys are going. Now, more than 
ever, they need the spiritual sup- 
port his presence can give them. 
From training center to battle- 
front chaplains watch over our sons 
... guiding, counseling and admin- 
istering to their spiritual needs. 
They are an integral part of U. S. 
armed forces in all parts of the 













* 


There will be Hammond Organs again after victory— 
made by the world’s largest manufacturers of organs 
for churches, residences, schools, chapels and many 


* 


world ...carefully chosen for their 
qualities of leadership and courage 
... thoroughly schooled for one of 
the most difficult jobs in the war. 


In conducting religious services 
the chaplain often can have real 
organ music. More than a thou- 
sand Hammond Organs—the last 
we made before turning to war work 
—are at army, navy and marine 
corps training bases, helping our 
chaplains in their divine work. 


HAMMOND ORGAN 


other uses. You can plan now for the future purchase of a Hammond Organ for 
your church, home or other purpose. Ask your dealer or write for information to: 
Hammond Instrument Company, 2911 N. Western Ave., Chicago. < 


Free—the Hammond Times, monthly magazine about organs and orgenists, will be sent on request 
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before we entered the war, Morin followed 
the exact route the Japanese were to take 
—Shanghai, Manila, the Dutch East In. 
dies, Singapore, and finally Saigon. It was 
at Saigon that he heard the words “The 
Japanese have bombed Pearl Harbor.” 


Kansas Irtsu. By Charles B. Driscoll. 
359 pages. Macmillan. $2.75. “Well, here 
in the name of God I'll build our home,” 
said Big Flurry, passionate Irish imni- 
grant, and he did, hacking it out of weeds 
and dust storms and arid Kansas oil. 
Eighteen years later his wife and children 
stood under the roof of the home he had 
built and offered him $2,000 to go away 
and never return. In the meantime, the 
timbers had shaken with domestic storm; 
and all sides had had occasion to use the 
old man’s invariable -conclusion: “I wisht 
I was in hell!” “Kansas Irish” is Charles 
B. Driscoll’s story of his own father, hu- 
morous in its ridiculous situations, tragic 
in the failure of the illiterate immigrant to 
bridge the gulf which separated him from 
his American wife and children. 


Atuantic Meetine. By H. V. Morton. 
196 pages. Dodd, Mead. $2.50. Brendan 
Bracken, British Minister of Information, 
assigned H. V. Morton, author of popular 
travel books, to accompany Winston 
Churchill on the voyage aboard the Prince 
of Wales to Placentia Bay, Newfoundland, 
where the Prime Minister and President 
Roosevelt held the historic Atlantic Char- 
ter conference of August 1941. Here is 
Morton’s narrative of the voyage, meeting, 
and return trip—a human-interest story. 


Comsinep Operations: THE OFFiciL 
Srory oF THE ComMaANDos. Foreword by 
Vice Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten, 
Chief of Combined Operations. 155 pages. 
Macmillan. $2. Among typical operations 
described in this brief history of Com- 
mando raids are the Lofoten Islands raid 
in March 1941, the Vaagso and Bruneval 
raids, the attempt to capture or kill Rom- 
mel, and the attack on St. Nazaire (March 
28, 1942) with its sequel—explosion of a 
time bomb in the destroyer Campbeltown 
which was wedged in the lock gate of the 
great drydock. This not only accomplished 
the raid’s primary purpose but also killed 
40 senior German officers and hundreds 
of soldiers. . 


Tue Vorace or Captain Bart. By John 
Erskine. 307 pages. Lippincott. $2.%. 
Rachel Penway wore a bustle as she meas 
ured logs in her shipyard. She wrote her 
own epitaph, and she sent her nephew 
Bart off to sea to seek the adventure 
which she herself wanted but couldn’t find 
in Marietta, Ohio. With his customary 
flair for story telling Erskine writes about 
that adventure: how Bart piloted the Star 
Chaser loaded with flour into the harbor 
of romantic Cartagena on the Colombiaa 
coast, his meeting with dark-eyed Marts, 
whose husband had deserted her for a reve 
lution; their love affair, the husband whe 
returned, and Bart’s illegitimate son who 
grew up to find his own adventure in 4 
way Aunt Rachel would have liked. 
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RELIGION 


Religion Unincorporated 


To Dr. Janet R. Aiken the world’s most 
sinister enemy is organization. But al- 
though the Columbia English instructor 
sees it as “the great crime of domination 
of one individual by another, and the 
counter-error of oversubmission,” she has, 
until recently, been able to tolerate it. 
Once, for example, she threw the organized 
grammar rules at Franklin D. Roosevelt 
when he murdered the President’s English 
by substituting the word “like” for the 
word “as.” Immediately the organized 
Democrats bawled her out, and the or- 
ganized Republicans sent felicitations—and 
Janet Aiken shrugged. 

But when the greatest war in history 
regimented the human race into the high- 
est form of organization, she decided that 
the time for shrugging was over. Being a 
pacifist, Dr. Aiken felt that any kind of 
war was bad enough; complicated by ration- 
ing, it became intolerable. Hence she pro- 
tested—in the form of a 7-mile barefoot 
walk from 114th Street to New York City 
Hall. Nobody much noticed her. Un- 
daunted, Dr. Aiken set out to find a really 
effective answer to organization. 

This week she launched a movement 
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Split-hair accuracy isn’t close enough for today’s production. Tools 
have to be specifically designed and built to hold the work to the 
invisible tolerances now required on many parts. And that’s a 


HECKER specialty. 


Frequently the character of the tool, jig or fixture is the difference 



























between precision work at normal speed (or less) and the same 
precision work on stepped-up production cycles. 

HECKER tool engineers are serving a wide range of industries, 
whose names read like an industrial Blue Book. This accumulated 
experience with men and machines of all types is ready to tackle 
your tooling problems. 

These engineers are in close contact with the HECKER produc- 
tion of precision parts for leading aircraft manufacturers. They 
know at firsthand how their tool designs are performing. 

Give us a real tooling problem to solve for you. Discuss it, no 
strings attached, with one of the HECKER field engineers. 

Write to A. W. Hecker, 

1992 East 66th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
517 New Center Building, Detroit, Mich. 
332 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
3723 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 









DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF TOOLS, JIGS AND FIXTURES... FABRICATORS OF AIRCRAFT PARTS 
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called “Your Church,” which from a book- 
shop called the Springboard will dispense 
“total religion.” Located in a better-class 
tenement in the tough Irish section of 
100th Street, where the 51-year-old Dr. 
Aiken lives with her young son, Donny, 
the Springboard is “only a blind for my 
ulterior motive, the establishing of a con- 
tagion center for universal religion.” 
Your Church will operate without build- 
ings, finances, property, paid employes, 
or priests. Its only tenets are the Ten 
Commandments and the Golden Rule. 
Smacking of almost every other religion, 
the movement won’t, however, proselyt- 
ize. Dr. Aiken says everybody belongs 
to Your Church because he’s a human 
being, and she thinks it will instead serve 
primarily to make Catholics better Catho- 
lics and Protestants better Protestants, 


Disunity on Union 


On the eve of his 77th birthday last 
week Bishop William T. Manning, diminu- 
tive head of the influential Protestant 
Episcopal diocese of New York, drew in 
stern strokes the line between the elements 
in his church which are at odds on Episco- 
palian-Presbyterian reunion. Following up 
his rebuke to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury for urging the move (NEWSWEEK, 
Feb. 22), he told the 500 delegates of the 
annual diocesan convention that adoption 
of the basic principles for organic union 
“would bring actual crisis in the Episcopal 
church.” 

What he meant was that the Anglo- 
Catholics (high churchmen), whom the 
bishop represents, are so solidly opposed 
to reunion that its fulfillment would mean 
almost certain schism, with the low church- 
men going into the merger and the high 
churchmen staying out. That would hap- 
pen, he said, because Anglo-Catholics see 
the basic principles of union as contrary 
to the Prayer Book and to the theory of 
apostolic succession. The merger, he added, 
would destroy “a unique and most sacred 
opportunity [for the Episcopal church] to 
serve as a mediating influence between 
Catholic . . . and the Protestant churches.” 

Against Bishop Manning stood the low 
churchmen, who do not accept apostolic 
succession as the only New Testament 
type of ministry and who point to the of- 
ficial title and the Prayer Book of their 
church to prove that it always has been 
Protestant. On the convention floor they 
expressed their views through Dr. Alexan- 
der G. Cummins, burly editor of the 
Episcopal publication The Chronicle. “You 
are expressing your personal opinion,” 
said Dr. Cummins. “It is not my opinion, 
and a good many other bishops are in 
favor of the basic principles.” 

In other words, contrary to popular be- 
lief, Bishop Manning is just one of 150 
Episcopal bishops, with no more authority 
than any of the others. But as head of the 
largest diocese, he commands heavy ec- 
clesiastical artillery in a battle that will 
reach its climax at the Episcopal General 
Convention next fall. 





















































































Three in a Washington war flat: Jean, Joel, and Coburn 











MOVIES 


Mr. Dingle’s Delight 


In “The More the Merrier” Washing- 
ton’s housing shortage is used as a flying 
trapeze for one of the gayest and most 
lighthearted exercises one could ask for. 
Washington—as seen in this Columbia 
picture—is a town where men are so scarce 
that the girls whistle when one goes past 
and where rooms are even so scarce as to 
be invisible. 

Jean Arthur is Connie, an office worker 
who patriotically offers to rent half her 
apartment to another girl. Instead she gets 
Charles Coburn as Benjamin Dingle, an 
insistent magnate unable to find a place to 
live. An efficient miss, Connie makes the 
fatherly Dingle live on a strict schedule, 
help her get breakfast, make his own bed, 
etc. 

Complications start when Dingle decides 
his landlady needs romance in her life 
and sub-sub-leases half of his half of the 
apartment to Joel McCrea, an aircraft 
technician on his way to Africa. Despite 
the threat of a humorless fiancée in an 
important three-letter government agency, 
it is only a matter of time until boy mar- 
ries girl, while in the background beams 
Dingle, alias Cupid. 


Saboteurs’ Dud 


Since the files on the eight saboteurs 
who landed on Long Island and Florida 
have been sealed for the duration, it is 
probably safe for Hollywood to indulge 
in the melodramatic daydreaming which 
has resulted in “They Came to Blow Up 
America” (Twentieth Century-Fox). Six 





of the real saboteurs were promptly ex- 
ecuted, but two drew long terms, and one 
of these, the movie suggests, was really a 
fearless FBI man. Posing first as an ar- 
dent Bundsman in the United States and 
later as a tight-lipped student in a Nazi 
sabotage school, he finally returns to 
America in a submarine accompanied by 
genuine saboteurs and a bagful of ex- 
plosives. Director Edward Ludwig and 
George Sanders as the FBI agent gen- 
erate some suspense, but much of the pro- 
cedure is downright silly. If Nazi officials 
were really this simple-minded, the war 
would have been over Jong ago. 


SCREEN OPENINGS 


Tanitrt Honey (Republic): This is a 
little item in which Simone Simon, 
equipped with a sarong and other more 
elaborate costumes, appears as a singer 
with a traveling band. A romance with 
the leader is interrupted by a naval of- 
ficer, but after squabbles, noble renuncia- 
tion, and last-minute explanations, every- 
thing ends satisfactorily. Typical couplet 
from the Tahitian sequence: “The Coco- 
nut nectar; you can’t objecter.” 


Tue Ox-Bow Incwenr (Twentieth 
Century-Fox): This is everything a West- 
ern is not supposed to be. Adapted from 
Walter Van Tilburg Clark’s novel, it is 4 
grim and realistic account of the lynching 
of three innocent men in Nevada back in 
1885. And in its telling, the director, Wi- 
liam A. Wellman, has pulled no punches. 
A report comes in of cattle rustlers and 4 
murder, The boys waiting around af 
bored, and soon those in favor of a 
are shouted down as weaklings, and 
he-men are on the trail swinging ropes: 


For once there are neither comic waiters 









ALONE? 


2 a.m. at an Aircraft Warning Service Post, U.S. A. 


The watcher is alone—scanning the sky—listening 
—listening — alert for that first hum of an airplane 
motor. 


To the West the yellowed moon, like half an orange, 


sinks slowly to its rest. A star falls—unmissed among . 


the myriad. The wind—a few minutes ago strong and 
chill—dies. : 

Everywhere it is silent . .. no, not everywhere. From 
the distance come’, faintly, a locomotive whistle as a 
freight train approaches. Louder comes the sound; 
steady comes the roar; and now you hear the engine 
breathing as it rushes through the valley . .. feel the 


heartbeat of the train as its many cars, heavy laden, 
Tollon... 


Once again it is silent—a silence more intense as the 
train disappears into the night. 
The watcher—scanning the sky — listening —listen- 


ing— alert for that first hum of an airplane motor —is 
alone again. 


Alone you say? Is he alone when ‘throughout the 
land thousands of other ordinary citizens are at that 
very moment away from their comfortable beds watch- 
ing the sky the same as he? Is he alone when the touch 
of his hand on the- telephone at his side can n instantly 
alert his fellow countrymen? 


Is he alone when across the valley and across the 
vast distances of America on all its great railroad sys- 
tems, linking neighborhoods, communities, industries, 
a million alert eyes—the eyes of the railroadmen working 
through the night—are watching too? 


The enginemen, the firemen, the conductors, the 
trainmen, the flagmen, the crossing tenders—the thou- 
sand and one on every railroad system who, 24 hours 
a day, are working or moving to and from their homes 
—doubly alert in war time—are watching too. 


This is a time of nation-wide companionship in our 
common cause. There is no Number One job to do. 
All jobs, when dedicated to Victory, are of equal im- 
portance. The lonely figure in his observation post, the 
brakeman on a fast freight train, the man or woman 
on the assembly line and their countless fellow citi- 
zens, great and small, are as one in the all-out job to 
be done. 


So long as great railroad systems link this nation to- 
gether, and day and night move—safely—goods and 
humans from coast to coast, and from Gulf to Canada, 
no watcher is ever alone. 


BOSTON and MAINE 


MEE ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY ZZ 















“CID YOU KNOW THAT 
NEGLECTED SHOCK 
ABSORBERS MAY RUIN 
YOUR TIRES AND WRECK 
YOUR CAR?" 


25 Miiion 
CAR OWNERS ave never ww 





“NO, | DIDN’T KNOW 
SHOCK ABSORBERS NEED 
ATTENTION, SAME AS 
OTHER PARTS OF MY 
AUTOMOBILE.* 


THE SHOCK ABSORBERS ON THEIR CARS INSPECTED 


@ Automobile Manufacturers had a good and 
definite reason forinstalling Shock Absorbers 
on Cars. When SHOCK ABSORBERS func- 
tion properly, they absorb the tremendous im- 
pact of the load and prevent undue 
tire wear—they prevent creasing and 
cupping of tires—they reduce swing- 
ing, swaying, skidding and thereby 
eliminate serious and costly accidents 
—they provide riding comfort. 


SHOCK ABSORBERS 








All types of Shock Absorbers should be 
inspected and refilled every 5000 miles; those 
that are worn out and useless should be ree 
placed with new Monroes. 

Visit your service man; he will 
gladly inspect your Shock Absorb- 
ers—he wants to help you save 
your tires, 

Monroe Auto Equipment Company 
Monroe, Michigan 
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nor dancehall girls to enliven the old sa. 
loon. Again and again the camera studies 
the sodden brutality of the lynchers’ faces, 
Henry Fonda appears as one of the few 


‘opposing the hanging, but it is really 


Wellman’s picture. 








SCIENCE 


Isle of Nightmare 


Never before in history had such a 
picked group of toughened physical speci- 
mens been subjected to such prolonged and 
exquisite mental torture. And never again, 
perhaps, will doctors have an opportunity 
to study the unique nervous condition 
which resulted. So said Lt. Comdr. E. 
Rogers Smith of the United States Naval 
Hospital, Mare Island, Calif., in disclos- 
ing what really happened to the Marine 
heroes of Guadalcanal. His dramatic ac- 
count was given last week at the annual 





- meeting of the American Psychiatric As- 


sociation in Detroit. 

The Marines were. subjected to no sin- 
gle brief blitz but instead to the worst 
of a Pearl Harbor and a Dunkerque rolled 
into one and lasting for endless weeks. 





J. E, Eckman 


Living Gargoyle: Science now j 


believes that the tarsier—probably 
the oldest mammal on earth—is the 
evolutionary stem from which sprung 
both monkey and man. An inhabitant 
of the Philippine jungles, the rare an- 
mal travels by a succession of 6-foot 
hops and, unlike his descendants, # 
slow to anger. Few tarsiers, according 
to Dr. John F. Fulton of Yale, have 
survived more than a couple of 
months in captivity. 
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The men who collapsed did so days and 
even weeks after the battle was over. And 
all victims of the mere disorder developed 
azingly identical symptoms. 

amClinically,” said Dr. Smith, “they were 
all the same individual . . . After arrival 
at our hospital the slightest sharp or sud- 
den noise would cause them to jump or 
run from the room ... A mild reprimand 
might produce an outburst or an AWOL 
_, . Fear that they would be thought 
‘yellow’ was universal . . . Many kept cot- 
ton in their ears. 

“We found one of our first duties was 
to relieve them of this thought of coward- 
ice... It was pathetic to see how grate- 
ful they were when told that no one could 
ever consider them cowards. The men 
soon found that they could not tolerate 

alcohol . . . Those who had prided them- 
| Hi selves on their ability to carry their liquor 
_ HB discovered that a couple of short beers 
, Bj made them cry like babies or want to fight 
_ Heveryone in sight.” 
There is no precedent in medicine, the 
physician noted, to evaluate the resistance 
of any individual to the prolonged and 
nerve-wracking experiences these Marines 
t fg had endured. 
i “The Japs were Machiavellian in their 
, [i deverly timed bombings and raids .. . 

No one can sleep when every hour brings 
¢ @ the sound of dive bombers or the crash of 
shells .. . The Japanese were taught a few 
American words or phrases . . . threaten- 
ing or profane . . . Dark hours were filled 
with this abuse. 

“Hope left most of these men, hope of 
winning, hope of being rescued . . . Pain- 
ful, aching fatigue that they felt could 
never be relieved or cured wore them 
down ... Made them victims of a disturb- 
ance of the whole organism . . . It was a 
disorder of thinking and living—of even 
wanting to live .. . Men who weren’t fat 
lost 45 pounds. 

“We all feel that once the tension these 























be no delay in deciding what should be 
done with each individual, whether to duty 
or to home . .. If we reward failure and 
fear indiscriminately . . . by unconditional 
ease of large numbers of men from all 
obligations of war . . . if we pension them 
ina reckless, haphazard fashion, then those 
who remain to fight, to carry on, have no 
meentive to endure.” ; 


Can They Be Cured? 


“If I can send the flower of the German 

nation into the hell of war without the smallest 
pity for the spilling of the precious German 
blood,” Adolf Hitler screeched, “then surely I 
fave the right to remove millions of an in- 
ferior race that breeds like vermin.” 


An unheeded warning that German 
Foot leaders actually voice the inner attitudes 
i of @ great cross-section of the German 
ling people was sounded three decades ago by 

- Trotter, an American sociologist. 
wet branded German culture as a “wolf 
pociety” in which the perpetually aggres- 
sive herd instincts of the wolf pack direct 
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Save Gasoline and Repairs 


While You’re Saving Rubber! 


Waste and excessive wear have no place 
in a rationed driving program. That’s why it 
is more important than ever to pay particu- 
lar attention to motor lubrication. In 1094 
Certified Road Tests, with various makes of 
owner-driven cars, 10 percent increases in 
gasoline mileage were not uncommon after 
crankcases had been drained and refilled 
with Macmillan RING-FREE Motor Oil. 
The average, immediate saving was 1.3 
miles per gallon! This is not a suggestion 
for stretching your coupons. It simply proves 
that RING- FREE lubricates better... re- 
duces friction faster than other oils. I¢ de- 
livers direct to the drive shaft more of the 
horsepower ordinarily wasted in overcom- 
ing motor friction. With Macmillan RING- 
FREE you're not sharing the ride with 
excessive waste and wear... you save gaso- 





GUARANTEE 


Ring-Pree Motor Oil is guaranteed to make your motor 
vun smoother, give more miles per gallon of gasoline, 
reduce wear and repair; because st removes carbon 
cleans the motor and reduces friction fast by thoroug, 
Sp ade oe 

-Free is doin: things, your money wi 
be refunded by your dealer janedidtats wd 








line and save repairs while you’re saving 
tires. 
REMOVES CARBON 

With the first fresh fill of RING-FREE, 
you'll notice a smoother running motor... 
further proof of the oil’s more efficient lu- 
bricating properties. The continued use of 
‘RING-FREE actually removes carbon while 
you drive. Pistons, rings, valves—all vital 
motor parts—become cleaner, opetate better 
when lubricated with RING-FREE. Carbon 
removing is a natural RING-FREE function, 
inherent in the crude oil and retained by 
the exclusive Macmillan patented process, 
without the use of additives. 

RING-FREE combines all these qualities: 
great film strength, high heat resistance, 
long cling to metal, fast penetration ... plus 
the fact that it is non-corrosive, i¢ less affect- 
ed by dilution and it removes carbon. 

Try RING-FREE at our risk. Read the 
money-back guarantee! 


Macmillan Petroleum Corporation 
, 530 W. Sixth St, Les Angeles 


50 W. SOth St., New York + 624 S$, Michigan Ave., Chicage 
Copyright 1943 Macmillon Petroleum Corp. 
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People say The Taft's the 
top. It’s the very height of 
convenience, the pinnacle 
- Hi of service, the zenith of 
| comfort and the acme of 

economy. That’s why so 
many “Tarry at The Taft!” 


2000 ROOMS, BATH AND RADIO 
FROM $2.50 
HOTEL ALFRED LEWIS, MGR. 


TAFT 


itonss NEW YORK 


TIMES SQUARE AT RADIO CITY 
f GEM 
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the policies and attitudes of the group. 


But it has taken a noted Columbia Uni-- 


versity neuropsychiatrist to explain, in 
terms of the latest knowledge of mental 
vagaries, how Germans got that way and 


to calculate how science can change them.: 


In “Is Germany Curable?”* Dr. Richard 
M. Brickner, M.D., diagnoses as paranoia 
the condition from which at least five 
generations of Germans have suffered. 
Then he proceeds to prescribe a course of 
treatment that is believed to be able to 
effect a permanent cure within about two 
generations. 

The dominance of a paranoid culture in 
Germany is demonstrated to Dr. Brickner 
by the widespread preoccupation with 
problems of superiority-inferiority,‘ or 
strength-weakness. (Paranoids have de- 
lusions of grandeur and persecution, com- 
bined with an overpowering urge to 
dominate .others.) Even the living-room 
sofa is used in the. order of rank in the 
family; children are systematically domi- 
nated by adults. Titles and rank for their 
own sake are of the utmost importance in 
every level of German society, and “Ehre” 
(honor) is considered so vital that there 
is a codified system of permissible insults 
and also an elaborate system for redemp- 
tion of Ehre by dueling and apology. 

Internationally, the author notes the 
Germans’ urge to create inferior groups 
and to exalt their own ego by enslaving 
and even murdering them. And a sure sign 
of paranoia, he believes, was the failure 
of all attempts to appease the Nazis. Mak- 
ing concessions to any paranoid, Dr. 
Brickner says, “is like offering a finger to 
a hungry lion, expecting him to bite it off 
and be satisfied instead of using it as a 





*Lippincott. $3. 


“I wish to protest against the machine-gunning of our fleeing troops. This 
kind of warfare is used by us only against civilians.” 


The German madness: Paranoia, Tunisian brand 


© 1943, Field Publications, 


hold on your arm, head, and all the rest 
of you.” 

Now that the diagnosis has been charted 
how should the millions of patients be 
treated after their latest paranoiac out- 
break has been quelled? The only vestige 
of hope for any enduring world peace, Dr. 
Brickner declares, lies in the eradication 
of the paranoid trend by the same kind 
of reeducation treatment that cures in- 
dividual patients. It would be the most 
ambitious program ever undertaken. 

- To begin with, there would be a psycho- 
logical screening of the most able Germans 
with a view to discovering those not yet 
seriously tainted with the national disease. 

‘There would be maximum collaboration 
with this group, and its members set to 
the task of submitting new social patterns 
for the old bureaucracy. No person sus 
pected of the paranoid state would be 
allowed to work as an educator, states 
man, or editor; and, because paranoia 8 
as catching as measles, it would be 
sential to require children to live among 
non-infected -people. 
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Last year saw nearly 30,000,- Plan alreadyrunningin my plant.” tion, you help your workers, and 
“ 000 workers voluntarily buy- Sure, there is—but howlongis you also help yourself. In plant 
id] ing War Bonds through some 175,- _itsince you’vedoneanything about after plant, the successful working 

000 Pay-Roll Savings Plans. And  j#? These plans won't run without out of a Pay-Roll Savings Plan has 
st i buying these War Bonds at an winding, anymorethanyourwatch! given labor and management a 
average rate of practically 10% of | Check up on it today. If it doesn't © common interest and a common 





their gross pay! show substantially more than 10% goal. Company spirit soars. Minor 
This year we've got to top al/ of your plant's pay-roll going into §misunderstandings and disputes 

these figures—and top them hand- War Bonds, it needs winding! head downward, and. production 

somely! For the swiftly accelerated And you're the man towind it! *%Wings up. 

purchase of War Bonds is one of Organize a vigorous drive. In just War Bonds will help us win the 


the greatest services wecanrender 6 days, a’large airplane manufac- war, and help close the inflationary 
to our country... and toourown turer increased his plant's showing gap. And they won't stop working 
sons... and our neighbors’ sons. from 35% of employees and 214% = when victory comes! On the con- 
Through the mounting purchase of of pay-roll, to 98% of employees trary—they will furnish a reservoir 
War Bonds we forge a more po- nd 12% of pay-roll. A large West _ of purchasing power to help Amer- 
tent weapon of victory, and build Coast shipyard keeps participation _ ican business re-establish itself in 
stronger bulwarks for the preserva- jacked up to 14% of pay-roll! You _the markets of peace. Remember, 
tion of the American way of life. can do as well, or better. the bond charts of today are 


“But there’s a Pay-Roll Savings By so doing, you help your na- _—‘ the sales curves of tomorrow! 
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You've done your sin Now do your best! 


THIs SPACE IS A CONTRIBUTION TO AMERICA’S ALL-OUT WAR EFFORT BY 


Newsweek Magazine 













Metropolitan Moments . . .. - : 












“We Won't Take Meat Rationing Hard, 
We'll Raise Chickens In Our Back Yard” 


To help “roast” those Axis birds, Calvert’s distilleries are now devoted 100% to 
the production of war alcohol. But you can still enjoy a cocktail made with mellow 
Calvert Reserve ... for laid away in our warehouses are precious reserves of rare, 
selected stocks, with the very cream of these set aside for Calvert Reserve ... the 
“finest whiskey you can drink or serve.” 


Used in moderation...Calvert Reserve...will last for the duration 
Calvert Distillers Corp., N. Y. C. Blended Whiskey: 86.8 Proof —65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 












ALLIGATOR 


RAINWEAR 


AT BETTER DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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FOURTH ESTATE 


The Raleigh Sage 


Raleigh, N.C., is a peaceful and pretty 
little city of 53,661 souls. It is distin. 
guished chiefly as the capital of the state 
and as the home of Josephus Daniels and 
his News and Observer. In a stormy life. 
time Daniels has been a high Department 
of Interior official, Woodrow Wilson; 
Secretary of Navy and Franklin D. Rooge. 
velt’s Ambassador to Mexico. But ty 
Raleigh he still is what William Allen 
White is to Emporia, Kan.: The Editor. 
In this, his favorite role, Daniels this week 
observed his 81st birthday. 

It wasn’t exactly as Daniels would have 
planned it. But just as government sery. 
ice had produced hiatuses in “The Ok 
Man’s” editorship, so it had taken his gon 
Jonathan to Washington where he now js 
one of the President’s six executive as 
sistants (Newsweek, April 26). Hene, 
the elder Daniels’s familiar slouched fig. 
ure, with the planter’s black hat, black 
bow tie, and baggy trousers, once mor 
is to be seen in the editor’s office, which 
opens almost onto Martin Street. 

Daniels was a Tarheel Editor at 18, He 
acquired the moribund News and Ob- 
server in 1894 and merged it with his 
State Chronicle and North Carolinian. It 
was a period of violent partisanship in his 
state. Railroads, the power trust, and 
politicians were accustomed to buying edi- 
tors or papers outright. Neither Daniels 
nor his paper could be bought. A railroad 
once poured $250,000 into a newspaper 
trying to put him out of the business. 
Daniels survived so well that years later 
he turned down a $1,000,000 offer from 
William Randolph Hearst. He would, 
Daniels said, as soon sell his wife and 
children as his paper. 

When Daniels fought, it was with his 
entire paper. Even the personals went to 
war. Once he killed: a gubernatorial hope 
with this apparently harmless item: “J. El- 
wood Cox was a visitor in town yesterday, 
traveling by train and using Southem 
Railway Pass No. 6743.” 

In public life, Daniels was attacked as 
forcefully as he ever attacked. For the 
order he issued (but never wrote) drying 
up the Navy during the great war, he 
was lampooned and ridiculed. When he 
went to Mexico in 1933, irate Mexicans 
remembered the shelling and occupatio 
of Vera Cruz by his Navy in 1914. They 
stoned the embassy. An associate wrole 
that Daniels’s amiable patience and beatil- 
ic smile would turn the stones to ross, 
and when Daniels left Mexico, though ke 
was still’ unable to speak the languagt 
after eight years, he was showered with 
gifts. ; 

Carolinians detect no lessening of vig 
in the Raleigh sage. Still a power in P 
tics, he will see another pet project go ila 
effect this fall when schools begin 
_first nine-month, state-supported tet 
They chuckled with Daniels when he to 
issue with former Democratic Chairm 
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, Wide World 
Daniels jeered at the “gobble-uns” 


James A. Farley’s recent gloomy report 
on Democratic prospects in the South. 
“The gobble-uns’ll get you ef you don’t 
watch out,” he wrote. “A split in the 
Democracy of the South or ‘its secession 
from the National Democratic Committee 
is the idle bubble of a dream of those who 
are in the hopeless minority.” But on a 


fourth term for his onetime subordinate, - 


Daniels has yet to voice an opinion. 

To: newspapermen, Daniels once said: 
‘I believe the Bible from cover to cover 
except where it says a man’s life is three- 
score years and ten. That, Sirs, is a lie.” It 
was as near to heresy as Daniels, the ar- 
dent Methodist, ever came. He attributes 
his present good health mostly to his 
avoidance of exercise and refusal to retire 
from political and social hurly-burly. “A 
man is as old as his arteries and his inter- 
ests. If he permits his economic, religious, 
or social arteries to harden, or loses inter- 
est in whatever concerns mankind .. . he 
will need only 6 feet of earth.” 


Skeezix’s Scoops 


For adults, perhaps the most appealing 
comic strip is Gasoline Alley, Frank King’s 
epic of middle-class life. King’s average 
American boy, Skeezix Wallet, a foundling, 
grew up with the children of middle-aged 
Americans and went to war with them. 

ugh Corporal Skeezix, Ordnance De- 
tachment, many a parent with a son in 
Tunisia has vicariously shared his Army 
experience (King has kept his details tech- 
mcally precise through cooperation of 
Army Ordnance).* And last week, par- 


*Friendly Ordnance officers wouldn’t be sur- 
ag f, before the war is over, Skeezix and 
ima, his girl friend, were married at an ord- 
hance center, with actual brass hats depicted 
as onlookers. 
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THEY GET 
THERE BY 


Kamba 


TIME 


U. S.- Army tanks are navigated in 
many cases by a timepiece called the 
Hamilton Master Navigation Watch. 
It’s a wartime example of the precision 
that has made Hamilton Watches fa- 
mous for more than fifty years. 


HAMILTON Jie Jue 
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the more war bonds you the better you rest 


buy... the safer will be at night... the more 
our supply lines to fighting efficient you'll be 
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SMOKING TOO MUCH ? 


Filter CIGARETTE HOLDER 


Eliminates major part of nicotine and 
tars--by official laboratory test 
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| HEARD THE NAVY 
‘AND AIR FORCE IS 
SOFTENIN' UP A SPOT 
FOR US TOES. 


WHERE DO 
YOU THINK WERE 
HEADED FOR, 
CORPORAL 








S| Just SCUTTLEBUTT. 


AN’ | HEARD WE'RE 
GOIN’ OUT TO TAKE 
OVER AN ISLAND, 

BUT IT'S PROBABLY 


MY°GUESG IS THAT 
WE'RE ON THE WAY 
10 MAKE A LANDING 
AND FLANK THE 
JERRIES AND EYE-nes 
OR CUT IN 
BEHIND ‘EM. 
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Skeeziz was off to invade something, somewhere 


ticularly, Skeezix gave his 12,000,000 fol- 
lowers in 160 papers a thrill when he 
flashed the Axis cleanup in Africa well in 
advance of formal confirmation. 
Actually, the beat was about three 


‘weeks old. When the final push was get- 


ting under way, Skeezix and his repair 
unit were out in the desert salvaging 
wrecked tanks, guns, and trucks. King’s 
advance sequence had Skeezix meeting an 
American tank detachment moving up 
shortly before the collapse of the enemy. 
So to put Skeezix in on the final victory, 
he sent along an alternate strip subtitled 
“Flash!” It showed Skeezix’s sergeant tell- 
ing him and his buddies about the big 
news: “We’ve cleaned em up and how!” 

First to use the strip was The New 
Orleans Item, which front-paged it some- 
what prematurely alongside the Tunisian 
story on May 8. The New York Daily 
News waited until May 11 and The Chi- 
cago Tribune until May 12. 

Even more interesting are King’s se- 
quences for this week. On May 19, Skeezix 
stands with his comrades aboard a barge- 
laden troopship speculating that an island 
is their destination. The ensuing strips 
were sufficiently concrete to prompt Chi- 
cago Tribune-New York News Syndicate 
officials to ask their artist if he knew what 
he was drawing about. “Don’t ask me 
where I got my information,” King re- 
plied from his Florida home. “But I was 
right three weeks ago.” 


‘Philadelphia Justice’ 


The $50,000 pre-Pearl Harbor feud be- 
tween John O’Donnell, of the anti-Admin- 
istration New York Daily News, and the 
pro-Administration Philadelphia Record 
(Newsweek, Feb. 8) returned to Penn- 
sylvania courts last week. 

A three-judge Common Pleas Court 
unanimously set aside the libel verdict 
which O’Donnell, head of the News’s 
Washington Bureau, won last January for 
a Record editorial calling him anti-Semitic, 
anti-British, and “Naziphile.” The Rec- 
ord’s motion for a new trial was granted 
on the grounds that the trial judge, who 
participated in the reversal, erred in: (1) 
admitting certain testimony; (2) in in- 


structing the jury on damages (which 
were the full amount sought) . 

The reaction of O’Donnell and The 
News was comparatively mild. O’Donnell 
let his counsel, Louis G. Caldwell and 
John D. M. Hamilton, former National 
Republican Chairman, announce his in- 
tention to appeal to the Pennsylvania Su- 
preme Court. The News devoted only a 
5-inch story to the decision and a three- 
quarter-column editorial which noted that 
Judge Joseph Sloane had joined in con- 
deming acts of his own court. The only 
sting was found in the title: “Philadel- 
phia Justice.” 

But in Chicago, The News’s cousin, 
Col. Robert R. McCormick’s Tribune, 


boiled over. It printed more than a caus- 


- tic column of news on the decision. The 


next day, in an editorial entitled “A De- 
cision That Smells,” The Tribune fumed: 
“Their [the judges] decision is a disgrace 


* alike to the bench and to the newspaper 


whose interests they are serving.” 
The Record had no comment. 


{ In Washington, a $250,000 libel suit by 
Mrs. Eleanor M. Patterson, publisher of 
The Washington Times-Herald, against 
Walter Winchell, columnist and _ radio 
commentator, was dropped. On the air, 
Winchell once described a Times-Herald 
prewar editorial as fitting a pro-Nazi “jig- 
saw puzzle.” But in a pre-trial hearing the 
Broadway columnist, said he had not 
intended to besmirch The Times-Herald 
patriotism. 


Writers’ Cramp 


The fighting over, the great correspond. 
ents’ exodus from North Africa was start- 
ing last week. Probably eight American 
and sixteen British reporters were going 
home: to write books, visit babies, take 
vacations, or recover from i injuries. Of the 
Blighty-bound army, the book writers (si 
Americans; five Britons) were the leas! 
happy. At the last minute they were - 
that their deathless prose must be sub- 
mitted to the Allied headquarters publics 
tions officer before they could leave. The 
few who had actually started manuscripts 
were trying to get the rule changed. 
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“EVERAL weeks ago an American 
soldier in North Africa scrawled 
those few words on the cover of a 
copy of Newsweek’s “Battle Baby”, 
our special Overseas Edition for the 
Armed Forces...and mailed it home 
to his Dad. 


Another fighter from the European 
theater of action wrote: “It fulfills 
one of our greatest needs — news 
from the States while it is still news. 
Our copies are read until they are 
almost worn out with handling.” 


An official observer just returned 
from a mission in the Southwest 
Pacific called to say that he had seen 
American soldiers stationed on the. 
remote Fiji Islands eagerly devouring 
a recent issue. 


And nowthe mothers and fathers of 
American soldiersoverseasare asking 
for more news about this Newsweek 
“Battle Baby” that keeps their soldier 
sons so closely in touch with home. 


Actually, it’s about one-third 
smaller than your copy of Newsweek 
and is comprised wholly of editorial 


matter. It is. printed on super-thin . 


paper so that it takes eight copies to 
balance the weight of the Newsweek 
you have in your hand. 
But...all these changes 
were made to conserve 
precious plane space on 
the hurried journey 
overseas. 


The first copies of this 
special edition, pub- . 
lished in cooperation 7 
with the Special Ser- 
vices Division of the 
Army, began reaching our troops 
overseas early this year. Immediately 
the demand grew for more and more 





“As welcome as a letter from home” 


of this new kind of news from home 
—until today Newsweek’s “Battle 
Baby” is reaching nearly every front 
where members of our Armed Forces 
are fighting or preparing to fight. 


General Eisenhower has found the 
time to send us this message: “Your 
publication of a miniature edition of 
Newsweek and its distribution to the 
members of the Armed Forces in the 
North African theater adds immeas- 
urably to their opportunity to satisfy 
a natural hunger for news from home. 
I commend your enterprise, and I 
thank you in behalf of all the men 
and women of this theater.” 


’ And then today one of our cor- 
respondents on the African front 
cabled: 


“American Red Cross Director 
William Giblin says quote nothing 
more avidly read or more thorough- 
ly appreciated on front at the serv- 
ice clubs or hospital libraries than 
Newsweek special edition for forces 
overseas stop keeps boys touch world 
and more importantly home develop- 
ments stop that’s why read cover to 
cover stop passes through hundreds 

hands until outworn 


- If you would like to 
. have a copy of this 
' Newsweek “Battle 
_ Baby” so that you can 
see how it is helping 
to supplement your 
own very personal 
letters to your sons, 
husbands and brothers 
overseas, I should be only too glad 
to send you one with my compli- 
ments. 
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eo. Vital parts are 


protected against rust 
Pan American Airways uses NO-OX- 


ID as a maintenance and protective 
medium on units of their Clipper Ships. 
These parts are constantly subjected to 
salt atmosphere and sun rays’ evapora- 
tion which produce some of the most 
severe corrosive conditions known. 
Wherever the Clipper Ships sail... 
over Atlantic or Pacific... this safety 
precaution is taken to prevent corrosion 


before it gets started. 


If you are puzzled over how to prevent 
corrosion on metals, write to us. Dear- 
born Chemical Company, NO-OX-ID 
Division, 310 S. Michigan Avenue, 

i » Illinois. 


NO OX | 


rust preventive 
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At Home and Abroad 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


I is now obvious that when the 
war is over, the high esteem the public 
will have for brave officers and men 
who are winning victories abroad and 
for the sum total of American industry, 
workers and managers will not be shared 
by those in Washington who have 
labored at the job of mobilizing ma- 
terial, food and finances. Fundamental 
defects in planning, which were freely 
pointed out two and three years ago, 
not only make triumphant success in 
these sectors impossible, but are daily 
being aggravated. 

Take the czar angle, for instance. The 
trouble with the Washington policy of 
creating czars is that the more you 
create, the less czarism there is to go 
around. Power, unlike baloney, does not 
remain the same when you slice it. 
When the Maloney bill for a new 
civilian supply czar was being debated 
the other day, Senator McNary said 
sharply: “I recall . . . more than 24 
years ago .. . that Mr: Baruch and 
Mr. Hoover, one operating in one field 
and one in the other, did practically 
everything that is being done by all the 
agencies operating today, and ‘did it 
well.” 

It is beside the point that the advice 
of neither Mr. Baruch nor Mr. Hoover 
was followed in setting up our Wash- 
ington war machine. For things had 
already reached such a pass when Mr. 
Baruch was summoned to rescue the 
rubber program that unhappy circum- 
stance compelled him to recommend a 
further dispersal of authority by the 
creation of a rubber czar. Why was that 
done? It was done because Mr. Nelson, 
under whom the rubber program had 
failed, could not be further recognized 
as an authentic director of all war 
production. Nelson’s powers were then, 
as now, limited to the allocating func- 
tion of the WPB. Despite the broad, 
ambiguous language of the President’s 
order appointing him, he has had to 
share even this allocating power with 
several other czars. 


The Maloney bill is defective in 
the same sense and for the same reasons 
that all other arrangements in the war 
production setup to date have been de- 
fective. Basically, it means that in 
disputes between two or more czars over 
the allocation of materials, the final 
decision must be made in the White 


. House. But in the White House sits Mr. 


Byrnes, who is the victim of his own 


| earnest desire to settle everything by 


‘honeymoon, that they are married not 


effort. 


compromise and of his position as an 
assistant president, with all of the fatal 
limitations of such a job. 

Mr. Byrnes is not really economic 
director, in short. Whatever his nominal 
position, actually he is only assistant 
economic director, and all the czars 
know it. He must compromise or fall, 
And there are some things that can’t 
be compromised. 

Nelson, an exceedingly able and 
sincere man, has lived to see his energy 
dissipated by his efforts to hold his job 
at all. Meanwhile, because things must 
get done somehow, Nelson loses great 
chunks of his authority. Rubber, then 
food and now probably civilian supply 
are taken away. 

At the same time, agencies like the 
WLB and the OPA find, after the first 


to firm and fixed law, but to executive 
caprice. So we reach the point where 
Congress attempts to do two things— 
first, to give an executive agency like 
the WLB a clear lawful status, as 
through the Smith-Connally bill, and, 
second, to overhaul an executive agency, 
as through the Maloney bill. 


Meantime the inexorable march of 
inflation goes on (see Business Tides, 
page 68). Subsidies, as suggested in this 
column a year ago, are an inevitable 
consequence of the failure to grapple 
with prices and wages early in the war 


But to use subsidies at this stage of 
the game is not, as the Administration 
says, to follow the sound example of 
Canada and England. They used mild 
subsidies very early—long before mat- 
ters reached the situation we now con- 
front. The justification for subsidies is 
primarily that they provide the time 
to make the adjustments that will 
render them unnecessary, either in ex- 
tending enforcemént of market regula- 
tions or reducing consumption. Without 
these achievements, subsidies become 
only a postponement of the evil day, 
with the prospect that the day will then 
be more evil when it comes. 

What, the average American will ask, 
does all this mean? Fortunately the 
disintegration on the Washington home 
front will probably not lengthen the 
war. Every day reveals new achieve 
ments of a fighting people and an 
industry mobilized for war. But the 
failures in taxation, price control, and 
manpower will immeasurably delay te 
covery from the war. 
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SOME DAY a drink will be put in your hand, and you'll take a sip 
-..and pause in your talk while you take another, thoughtfully. 
And then you'll ask a question and the answer will be “That?... 
That's Old Charter!” And you will have made a friend for life... 
For when we started with whiskey this noble by nature, then waited 
seven years while Time made it mellow and ripe ...we were bound 
fo wind up, as we have in Old Charter, with a wes that would get 


asked about . .. and remembered! 


THIS WHISKEY IS 7 YEARS OLD, 90 PROOF, STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY. 


CHARTER 


A SUPERB AMERICAN 
WHISKEY MATURED TO 
7-YEAR PERFECTION 


» BERNHEIM DISTILLING COMPANY, INC., LOUISVILLE, KY, 
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For hungry fighting men, he’s turning out a cake “good as 
Mother used to make.” But Mother would be dumbfounded to 
see what he is using in place of her teaspoonful of liquid vanilla. 





It is a tiny 5-grain tablet--containing either vanillin or ethyl] vanillin Fi 
and coumarin—one of many products developed and made by ‘ eee 8 
Uncle Sam to save precious weight and space in shipments to our Sie a fe 
armed forces overseas. ; 


a 


As a result of this work by the Subsistence Research Laboratory 
of the Army’s Chicago Quartermaster Depot, fully 90 per cent of 
the weight and bulk of liquid vanilla extract has been saved, plus 
a saving of a// the alcohol used in the domestic liquid product. 


A package of 192 of these tablets.is equal in flavor potency to a 
quart of liquid extract, yet 1t measures only 10 cubic inches (com- 
pared with go cubic inches for a quart of extract) and weighs only 
24 ounces (compared with 2% pounds for the liquid quart). 





The tablets dissolve readily in water or in the liquid portion of 
the Army cook’s recipe. They have become “regulation’”’ for all 
the baking and other uses where this flavor is 
needed in preparation of food for our armed forces 
overseas. 


This is just one of the many war-born research de- 





velopments in fields not commonly associated ‘with Eas = a | 
war—from which will come much of the progress ( ) AY R j\ \ if ( ) i 

i 1 } “E"" FOR EXCELLENCE —The Army: 
that will be ours after victory is won. Monsanto * Be Fmorge tet , 
Cuemicat Company, St. Louis. ——— resenting recognition by the Army and re 





the Navy of especially meritorious pro 
duction of war materials” over a two 
year period, flies over Monsanto. 
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products used by the Army in its manufacture of these new flavoring tablets. <) 

Vanillin Monsanto, Ethavan and Coumarin Monsanto are among the more = 

than 25 products for the food industry produced by Monsanto. Unexcelled a 

for uniformity and purity, they also are widely used in the manufacture of xP ¥ 
flavorings for ice creams, candy bars and other confections. gi? 
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